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Spring Wheat 
® ROBIN HOOD 
® CINDERELLA 2 


® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HiGH Protein) 


Kava Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
@ MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS Ciry TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 


3 
’ 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS ¢ BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ ' 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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i AO Years Defoe the Cherokee Strip*... 


CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 








e At dawn, September 16, 1893, hundreds on horseback, in wagons, and 
afoot, raced to stake claims in Oklahoma. And many prospective land- 
owners carried precious seed, feed, equipment and supplies in Chase "a. 

This year Chase is celebrating 100 years in the bag business. T 
lessons learned throughout this long experience have been translated 
into better materials, finer construction, improved manufacturing proc- - . 
esses—a more efficient container for your product. 4 

Furthermore, Chase makes bags of al hedee cotton, burlap, paper, cer PROTEX, MULTIWALL 
combination paper and cotton, combination paper and burlap, and open so. // AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 
mesh. Thus you are assured of impartial advice on the right a for the 
specific need . . . whether it be feed, flour, seed, citrus fruit, produce, dr , 
or wet chemical, fertilizer or building material—whatever your enediect TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 


may be. 


Your Chase salesman will be glad to give complete details on any e\ F JCOTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


Chase product. Write today. 
SPECIALTIES P® bay 





OPEN MESH BAGS 


One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 











FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


sy S E , AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SALT LAKE CITY ° TOLEDO DENVER . DETROIT . MEMPHIS ° BUFFALO) « ST. LOUIS . NEW YORK ° CLEVELAND > MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ° KANSAS CITY +¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA *¢ ORLANDO, FLA. «+ BOISE «+ DALLAS * OKLAHOMA CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. . CROSSETT, ARK, ° NEW ORLEANS ° REIDSVILLE, N. C, ° HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° HUTCHINSON, KAN, 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


| SALINA, KANSAS 














PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS . 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce : : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. Chicago, Ill. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ee Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange pi ie ‘ y in me 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving a mene 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange * the Milling Industry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* jou RED WING FLOUR 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











La Grange Flours. . . “Dependable” 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same 


high standard, dependable flours that have It Must Be 100% Spring 
characterized the products of La Grange A Glance at the Map Shows Why 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 
This quality patt is t ident but - P F; 
This quality pattern is not an accident but eres froven Ilour 


tion and careful milling. 





You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


LA GRANGE MILLS finscsors 1500 Gwe. Dail 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






There are extra dollars in real bread 
quality today, as every wise baker 
knows. And the fine baking properties 
of POLAR BEAR will help achieve 
the best in bread. In the many years 
that POLAR BEAR has been pro- 
duced, it has always ranked among the 
flour quality leaders. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


















W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 













We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 







CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























4M There is no risk in Page’s flour for quality 
is firmly founded on selected fine wheats. 
And the exceptional location of the Page 
Mills at Topeka affords a broad area of 
grain selection. Excellent rail facilities 
enable us to draw from four major wheat 
producing states—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. “1 


PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
line of country elevators in the choice wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 
well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














— 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring: Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LARROWE’S 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus Kila Dried 


Modern Laboratory Control 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR e LIGHT 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR MEDIUM 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR ° 
e DARK 











MINNEAPOLIS 








The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








¢ Grain Merchants + 
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Mill 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 186% for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


DULUTH 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
































NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ee CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA =» 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 














The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





MILLING WHEAT 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 





MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 








ao) bd) A Af 
“DLANUOTUTTIV IMILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLO U i 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CQO. 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


lft . ow All 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
chi pattems New York Nashville Peoria 
St "kaa » Postiend. Chicago Enid Galveston 
ps ‘ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Novitivestern Miller 








] 





MINNESOTA GIRL 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


FLOUR 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS + MILLS: ST. PAUL 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


“THE 


Gen 








aomeanel 


adliner 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


it pes zt DEALERS IN 
eins ae ed oe, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY Tops in Bakery Flours 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard * * 


Spring Patents 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND * OREGON 








| “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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COMMANDER rn 


Sealed in the car, COMMANDER-LARABEEF [ A R AB FF 
® flours are on their way to the bakery. And sealed 
» in the flour are all those fine baking qualities you MILLING CO. 


depend upon for your particular baking needs. General Oyfices: Ww 
MINNEAPOLIS 
























Every care has been exercised in the selection oe 
of the right wheats, the washing, blending and word: 


and 


milling by men who know, specialists in the The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City _ 


milling of Bakers’ Flours. Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis . 


, , so 
Whatever type of COMMANDER-LARABEE Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 7! 
and 
top-n 
" margin of quality, of tolerance and bakability. ap 
tatio 
Th 
bare] 
Febr 
tribu 
fault 
Prod 
trati 


flour you select, you can count on their extra 


Th 
of-th 
squa 
hims 
from 
Vice, 
buyi 
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CCC Renews Heavy Wheat Buying 





United States Mills 
Maintain High Flour 
Output in November 


Washington, D. C.—Mills reported 
the production of 25,000,000 sacks of 
wheat flour during November, the 
Bureau of the Census announced in 
a preliminary report of manufacture 
for the month. 

This compares with the record to- 
tal of 26,100,000 sacks for October 
which had three more working days 
than did November, the Census Bu- 
reau report stated. The figures are 
reported by about 1,100 mills which 
are believed to account for 98% of 
the current total wheat flour produc- 
tion in the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 57,700,- 
006 bus of wheat during November, 
corm:pared with 60,100,000 bus in Oc- 
tober, a decrease of 4%. Their of- 
fal production in November amount- 
ed to 493,000 short tons, compared 
with 511,000 short tons in the pre- 
vious month, a decrease of about 
312%, which indicates a slight in- 
crease in the flour extraction rate. 

During the first 11 months of 1946, 
the mills reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census produced 247,000,000 sacks 
of wheat flour, almost equal to the 
247,100,000 sacks for the correspond- 
ing period of 1945, which was a rec- 
ord year, the bureau report pointed 
out. The monthly average in either 
period was 22,500,000 sacks. 

Even though fewer mills produced 
rye flour in November than in Octo- 
ber, an increase of 6% in rye flour 


output was reported, During No- 
vember, 22 mills produced 162,000 
sacks, whereas these same mills and 
three others produced 153,000 sacks 
during the preceding month. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion will appear later in “Facts for 
Industry,” issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PMA Official Says 
Agency Can Speed Up 


Flour Payments 


Washington, D. C.—The Millers 
National Federation, after publish- 
ing a complaint of one of its mem- 
bers about the slowness with which 
government agencies, including the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, make payments to millers 
on completed contracts for flour pur- 
chased by the government, has re- 
ceived the following comment from 
Cc. C. Farrington, assistant adminis- 
trator of the PMA: 











GOVERNMENT STEPS UP PROGRAM 
OF PROCUREMENT FOR EXPORT 


sndoalilbciok 
Removal of $2 Ceiling on Buying Prices Creates Flurry 
—Wheat Futures Strengthen—Protein 
Premium Scales Used 





“IT think the statement you made 
in ‘Milling Around in Washington’ is 
a very excellent one and should be 
helpful in getting full co-operation 
of the milling industry in connection 
with government flour exports. We 
recognize that there are two sides 
to the question and I am anxious 
that any shortcomings on the part of 
the government be corrected. I ap- 
preciate your bringing to my atten- 
tion the letter from Mr. Lingham and 
shall see what I can do regarding 
the speeding up of payments.” 





Anderson Prods PMA Flour Buyers 


Word has been received in milling circles that Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson is putting heavy pressure on the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration procurement division to increase shipments of flour 


in January. 


Mills which have PMA contracts are being urged to speed up deliveries 
in January, with PMA procurement officials authorized to requisition box- 
cars for flour shipments if the lack of cars is interfering with deliveries. 

The PMA also says it will take plain bags, either tagged or stenciled 
and if any mill having PMA contracts has other export flour already sacked 
that cannot be shipped on account of boat space or for any other reason, 
the PMA will even take that flour tagged. 

All mills which have PMA flour booked have been requested to advise 
the PMA by telegraph how much PMA flour they can get out in January. 





Anderson Wheat Buying Policy 


Blamed for Grain Export Lag 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—That pleasant 
words will not produce wheat, flour 
and grain for export should be the 
conclusion which Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson reached 
last week when he studied the supply 
balance sheet, which revealed that 
the government was shockingly short 
of grains and flour for the February 
and March export programs while 
top-notch transportation specialists 
summoned for an emergency sat in 
readiness to co-ordinate a transpor- 
tation-shipping program. 

The fact that the government has 
barely 5,000,000 bus of wheat for the 
February export program is not at- 
tributed by informed sources as the 
fault or responsibility of qualified 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain procurement experts. 


Secretary Held Responsible 


The responsibility for the bottom- 
of-the-barrel condition can be placed 
Squarely at the door of the secretary 
himself and the untrained personnel 
from whom he has been drawing ad- 
vice, which persisted in advocating a 
buying policy consistently under spot 


wheat market prices. In some quar- 
ters, the USDA boss has earned the 
sobriquet, “‘Two Buck Anderson.” 

The net result of this information 
is that the USDA will probably be 
in the market. to purchase nearly 
20,000,000 bus of wheat and approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 bus of corn very 
soon to meet the February export 
goal, which, owing to the short work 
month has been reduced from the 
usual monthly goal of 1,500,000 tons 
to approximately 1,250,000 tons. The 
program is tentatively set at a rough 
breakdown of one third wheat, one 
third flour and one third corn with 
grain sorghums and barley playing 
an, inconsequential part. The prob- 
abilities are that the wheat portion, 
including wheat flour, will amount to 
nearly 30,000,000 bus, of which wheat 
will be the largest share. Corn will 
be a close third. 


February Breakdown 


After conferences here last week 
it has been learned that the following 
division has been tentatively ap- 
proved for February: wheat 15,979,- 
000 bus, flour 14,747,000 bus wheat 
equivalent, corn 12,900,000 bus, grain 
sorghums 1,700,000 bus, barley 746,- 
000 bus. The latter two commodities 
probably will not be changed and are 


scheduled to move off the west coast, 
while wheat and flour will move from 
all export positions and corn will be 
channeled as far as possible through 
the eastern seaports, where there are 
considerable drying facilities. Some 
corn will be dried at interior points 
and move out of the Gulf. Accord- 
ing to transportation officials, the Gulf 
appears to be overprogrammed, but 
nevertheless it is expected that rela- 
tively few slips will occur in Febru- 
ary and the goal of that month will 
be in export position at the close of 
that calendar period. 


Boxcar Pressure in February 


Pressure on the Office of Defense 
Transportation is expected to start 
in February when, according to offi- 
cials of that agency, the export pro- 
gram begins to require 3,000 or more 
boxcars daily. It is estimated that 
the February program will require 
5,000 cars daily in the movement be- 
tween terminals and the seaports. 

To facilitate that movement, it is 
believed that a preference order will 
be needed to speed the movement 
from terminals to the ports and at 
the same time it will be essential to 
issue a car order on the eastern roads 
to deliver the necessary number of 

(Continued on page 33) 


Kansas City, Mo. — Reflecting the 
new speed-up in the government 
grain procurement program and the 
removal of the $2 ceiling on buying 
prices the Commodity Credit Corp. 
regional office at Kansas City ac- 
quired 4,340,000 bus of wheat on Jan. 
10 and 11, the largest group of pur- 
chases for a single reporting day in 
many weeks. On Jan. 13, the CCC 
bought 460,000 more. 

The higher prices paid by the gov- 
ernment were a major factor in 
strengthening wheat futures late last 
week and early this week. 

The buying was accomplished by 
the advance of CCC prices to a basis 
of $2.21, Galveston, for ordinary No. 
1 hard winter, an advance of 1c over 
the previous buying level there, but 
about 7c higher than the basis at 
which the agency has been trying to 
buy wheat in previous weeks. At 
the same time, the agency advanced 
its basis in store at Kansas City to 
$2.07 for wheat to be delivered up to 
Feb. 10 and advanced the level for 
deliveries in May to $1.90, a 2c jump 
over the former level. 


Using Protein Scales 


Presumably for the purpose of 
broadening the buying opportunities, 
the agency also began to follow the 
protein premium scale of the cur- 
rent market. This provides for %4c 
premium for 11.50% protein over 
ordinary, %c additional for 12% and 
le for each quarter per cent of pro- 
tein to 13% and %c for each similar 
fraction above 13%. 

Adoption of the protein premium 
payments was viewed by the trade as 
an effort to broaden potential offer- 
ings, since previously the CCC had 
not paid extra for protein and hence 
received no offerings of stronger 
wheats. CCC officials indicated that 
the premium scale would apply only 
for a specific amount of wheat which 
was needed, but no other details were 
released. 

Total CCC wheat purchases Jan. 6 
to 11 were 5,950,000 bus, substantial- 
ly greater than the agency’s average 
weekly acquisitions heretofore. Total 
wheat acquired by the Kansas City 
office since the current program was 
started Sept. 9 is 32,160,000 bus. 

Although not as aggressively as in 
wheat, the CCC also continued to add 
to its corn export purchases, taking 
2,800,000 bus at Missouri River mar- 
kets last week. Total corn bought 
at Kansas City since the program 
started Jan. 3 now amounts to 3,960,- 
000 bus. 

Washington reports indicate that 
the government wheat procurement 
program was lagging and that an ac- 
celerated rate of buying had been or- 
dered to fill the holes in the very high 
export goals set for the remainder 
of the year. The trade felt that gov- 
ernment buyers would have consid- 
erable difficulty buying the large 
amount of wheat estimated to be 
needed without running up prices on 
themselves. 
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Gwynne Bill Tops Congressional Slate 





FLOOD OF AGRICULTURAL BILLS 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSE, SENATE 


Senator Reed Asks Investigation of Boxcar Shortage; 
Price Support Measures Pile Up; Senator Ball Sub- 
mits Bill to End Industry-wide Union Bargaining 


Washington, D. C.—The first week’s 
activities of the eightieth Congress 
resulted in the introduction of an 
avalanche of new legislation, headed 
by the important Gwynne bill which 
is designed to limit employers’ liabil- 
ity under the new area of produc- 
tion definition and in portal-to-portal 
pay suits. 

Although various other bills on the 
production area and portal-to-portal 
problems were placed in the congres- 
sional hopper by both Republican and 
Democratic legislators, Rep. John W. 
Gwynne of Iowa announced that his 
bill (HR 584) is to be given the 
green light and pushed ahead of the 
others for passage. 


Points Listed 

The Gwynne bill is based on six 
points: 

1. It exempts from portal suits 
and other possible suits arising from 
the new production definition any em- 
ployer who was “acting in good 
faith” under previous employer-em- 
ployee agreements, the fair labor 
standards act or the prevailing cus- 
tom of the particular industry in not 
paying for preparatory work time. 

2. Any actions for back payments 
must be commenced within one year 
after the cause of action accrued. 

3. New suits would have to be filed 
within 90 days of the enactment of 
the Gwynne law, and recovery un- 
der such suits would be limited to 
one year. 

4. Men or unions bringing suits 
would bear the burden of proof, and 
the employer could not lose the suit 
by failure to produce the needed 
records. 

5. After winning a suit, attorney’s 
fees could not be assessed against 
employers at more than 5% of the 
judgment and never more than $5,000. 

6. Jurisdiction is withdrawn from 
the courts to pass on claims except 
under the previously specified condi- 
tions, or to nullify employment con- 
tracts already performed by giving 
retroactive effect to decisions such 
as the portal-to-portal decisions or 
to award liquidated damages except 
where the violation of the law was 
wilfull. 

Gwynne Confident 


Confident that his bill has a good 
chance of passage, Rep. Gwynne said 
that Congress has the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce and also to 
regulate the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Additional bills on area of produc- 
tion and portal suits were introduced 
by Rep. Emery Price, Fla., (HR 613) ; 
Rep. Howard Smith, Va. (HR 477); 
Rep. Carle Hoffman, Mich. (HR 89); 
Rep. George Dondero, Mich. (HR 
477); Sen. Wiley, Wis. (S 70), and 
Sen. Capehart, Ind. (S 49 and 70), 
and Rep. Buck (HR 776). 

Sen. Clyde M. Reed, Kansas, intro- 


duced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the current boxcar 
shortage, the hearings, to begin Feb. 
10, and will call in millers, represen- 
tatives of the various grain markets, 
shippers, country elevator operators, 
railroad officials, and representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Additional strong labor legislation 
was introduced by Sen. Joseph Ball, 
Minnesota (S133). The bill, which 
is being criticized by labor leaders, 
would prevent industry-wide union 
bargaining. Both House and Senate 
Republican leaders are still busy at- 
tempting to arrive at the over-all 
labor program which will be pushed 
ahead for passage. Although House 
members favor an omnibus labor bill, 
Senate leaders have not given any 
indication that they plan a similar 
move. 

Agriculture support prices and 
bonuses came in for a share in the 
legislative flood. Bills providing for 
the payment to farmers through the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of a 30c bu 
bonus for all wheat and corn har- 
vested and sold by farmers and pro- 
ducers between June 1, 1945, and 
April 18, 1946, were introduced by 
Rep. William Lemke, N. D. (HJR 39); 
Rep. Clifford Hope, Kansas (HR 454); 
Sen. Butler, Ind. (S 68), and Sen. 
Reed, Kansas (S 109). 


Permanent Support 


Rep. Stephen Pace of Georgia pre- 
sented a bill (HR 134) which would 
place agricultural support prices on 
a permanent basis instead of the war- 
born two-year commitment. The 





Democratic congressman said that he 
believed the bill was a good one since 
support prices had proved beneficial 
to both the government and the 
farmer. In all instances, Republican 
congressmen were extremely hesitant 
in evaluating legislation being intro- 
duced by Democratic members, and 
refused to forecast on the treatment 
that Democratic bills might get lat- 
er on. 

Rep. Pace also introduced a bill 
(HR 135) which would permit the 
inclusion of the cost of all farm labor 
in determining the parity price on 
agricultural commodities; and _ still 
another (HR 136) which would make 
permanent the government’s purchase 
of certain farm commodities at 90% 
of parity. Rep. Brown, also a Georgia 
Democrat, presented a bill (HR 30) 
to make the Commodity Credit Corp. 
a permanent government agency. 
The CCC has been the target of con- 
siderable criticism at times, and its 
future under the Republican Congress 
is uncertain at present. 

The new chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, Rep. Hope, 
introduced a bill (HR 453) providing 
that the farm marketing excess for 
any crop of wheat, beginning with the 
crop harvested in 1941 for any farm, 
would be reduced by the amount of 
the crop which was fed to livestock 
or poultry. In such instances, the 
difference between the amount of the 
penalty or storage as computed upon 
the farm marketing excess before 
such adjustment and as computed 
upon the adjusted excess would be re- 
turned to the producer. 

Along these same lines, Rep. 
Lemke offered a joint House resolu- 
tion (HJR 40) which would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to can- 
cel the penalty on excess wheat for 
farmers who had not paid the pen- 
alty by Jan. 23, 1943. The resolution 
would further authorize the return 
of any penalties that had been paid 
during 1941 and 1942. 

Rep. Lemke also introduced anoth- 
er House joint resolution (HJR 38) 
authorizing the agriculture secretary 





AT ANNIVERSARY PARTY—Pictured above at the microphone at last 
month’s twenty-fifth anniversary party of the Bakers Club, Inc., of New 
York, is E. G. Broenniman, chairman the Broenniman Company, only 


life member of the organization. 


Others in the picture, left to right are: 


F. A. Lyon, secretary of the club; A. E. Tolley, executive vice president, 
Ward Baking Co., club president; George Ruppert, chairman Ruppert 
Brewery; P. V. Kolb, director of the special markets division, Winthrop 
Chemical Co., and R. D. Ward, president, Drake Bakeries, Inc. 
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to cancel or settle all unpaid emer. 


gency crop, feed and seed loans made 7 


by the Farm Emergency Crop and 


Feed Loan Offices which remain un- 7 


paid after six years from the due 
date. These settlements would be 
made taking into consideration the 
farmer’s ability to pay the loan. 


Five OPA Bills 

















Five bills to terminate the remain. § 


ing activities of the Office of Price 
Administration were introduced in 
the first week. Rep. Cole, Mo. (HR 


226); Rep. Schwabe, Okla. (HR 299); | 


Rep. Dirksen, Ill. (HR 101); Rep. 


Merrow, N. H. (HR 121), and Sen, | 


McKeller (S 63) were the propon- 
ents of these moves. 


Rep. Harold Knutson of Minnesota 7 


introduced the first and most impor- 
tant of the tax reduction bills, while 
Rep. Chelf also proposed tax cuts. 
While the administration is opposing 
any drastic cut in individual taxes 
during 1947, observers here belicve 
that the Republican Congress will 
look favorably on an early reduction 
in tax rates. 

By the week’s end four bills pro- 


viding for graduating minimum wazes | 


depending on length of service were 
introduced. All provided for a start- 
ing wage of not less than 65c per 
hour, and were introduced by Rep. 
O’Toole (HR 274) and Rep. Celler 
(HR 40), both of N. Y; Rep. Norton, 
Ohio (HR 270), and Rep. Price (HR 
284). 

Representative Lemke _re-intro- 
duced legislation which had been con- 
sidered by past sessions of Congress. 
The bill (HR 794) provides for the 
regulation of interstate and foreign 
commerce in agricultural products 
and is also intendeod to prevent un- 
fair competition and provide for the 
orderly marketing of these products. 
Mr. Lemke also placed in the bill 
the intention to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by assuring an abun- 
dant and permanent supply of agri- 
cultural products, securing to the 
producers a minimum price of not 
less than the cost of production. 

It is this last phrase, “cost of 
production,” which has stymied dis- 
cussions of this legislation in the 
past. Neither the legislators or in- 
dustry groups have ever been able to 
agree on a satisfactory formula ‘or 
the cost of production in agricul- 
tural products. Mr. Lemke also in- 
troduced a bill (HR 795) to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1°16. 

All of this legislation has been re- 
ferred to the appropriate committ2es 
for consideration, and here the le: is- 
lation process will slow down. Si ice 
the committees must study each »ill 
before reporting them out to he 
floor, only the most important oes 
will be received for debate and vote 
any time soon. The Gwynne bill «nd 
tax legislation will undoubtedly re- 
ceive early consideration. 

Observers here believe that it ‘vill 
be several weeks before the introduc- 
tion of new legislation begins to sib- 
side. The Senate has voted to meet 
only three days a week while the 
House, at least temporarily, will re- 
main on its day-to-day schedule. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OCCIDENT LABEL WILL 

MARK NEW CAKE FLOUR 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
label familiar to housewives for more 
than 64 years will appear on Occident 
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January 14, 1947 


cake flour, newly-introduced by the 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. The prod- 
uct will be introduced in a bright 
six-color package dominated by a 
color photo of a fudge-frosted cake. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm, announced that a complete 
newspaper and merchandising pro- 
gram will support introduction of the 
new flour. Initial ads featuring large 
illustrations of the package will be 
followed up by advertising promising 
better cakes from the specially-milled 
product. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


Budget Designates 
$330,000,000 for 
Farm Price Support 


Washington, D. C.—Although Pres- 
ident Truman’s new budget calls for 
on!y $330,000,000 for price support 
of farm commodities the Commodity 
Credit Corp. admits it is prepared to 
pay out up to $1,800,000,000 to main- 
tain floors under basic crops in the 
year beginning July 1. 

The budget figure is what the gov- 
er:ment conservatively expects to 
lose in CCC support activity, but 
any serious depression in agriculture 
commodity prices would throw this 
comparatively modest figure out by 
a wide margin. And the amount of 
money tied up in loans is expected 
to well exceed this anticipated loss 
firure. 

Probably no single item in the 
budget is so subject to change as the 
support estimate. For instance, bad 
weather that cut production of ma- 
jor crops could easily wipe out the 
need for extensive support. 

On the other hand, if crops con- 
tinue at recent record levels and for- 
eign demand declines as war deva- 
stated areas get back into full pro- 
duction, both governmént and private 
experts admit that the government 
could easily be forced to buy almost 
unlimited quantities of farm prod- 
ucts under the Steagall amendment 
guaranteeing 90% of parity for the 
next two years. 


Budget Misleading 


The Agricultural Department bud- 
get lists agriculture expenditures at 
$824,000,000, but this fails to take 
in $75,000,000 for the school lunch 
program carried under “social wel- 
fare”; a $225,000,000 loan authoriza- 
tion by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp; another $75,000,000 for 
the forest service, and other smaller 
items that bring the total to about 
$1,200,000,000. 

It is on perishable items, such as 
potatoes and eggs, that the govern- 
ment is a big potential loser on price 
Support operations. Egg experts 
frankly admit that they have “no 
home” for any shell eggs they may 
be forced to acquire, and will try to 
make the British dried egg purchase 
program and limited frozen egg buy- 
ing keep prices at required levels. 

The potato surplus last year cost 
the government almost $100,000,000 
and forced the department to try to 
make production goals a requirement 
for participation in support in the 
coming season. 


Asks Federal CCC Charter 


The Republican Congress probably 
will agree to this conception of sup- 
port with extreme reluctance, though 
Department of Agriculture legal ad- 
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Latin American Flour Demand Shows 
No Let-Up; Brazilian Inquiry Leads 


No let-up has occurred in export 
flour demand from Latin America 
and mills took on additional amounts 
of foreign business in the past week. 
Volume of sales expanded substan- 
tially over the preceding period. This, 
added to commitments made to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, accounted for a sizable vol- 
ume to move out of the country, al- 
though the total for the week was 
much below those periods when Euro- 
pean buying is concentrated. 


Brazil Leads in Buying 


Brazilian buying remains the chief 
feature of Latin American trade with 
sales ranging from lots of 5,000 sacks 
up. Considerable booking has been 
done through April with some scat- 
tered May shipment. One sale of 
100,000 sacks was made for June- 
Sept. shipment at prices that appar- 
ently reflected the July wheat fu- 
tures discount. 

Ecuador also has been a good buy- 
er lately, and the government there 
has been seeking 40,000 sacks for 
the municipality of Quito, among 
other business. Sales also have been 
made to several other Latin Ameri- 
can nations. Although there is still 
some business being booked to the 
Philippines, the volume in the South- 
west is not as great as during the 


Pacific port strike, when the Philip- 
pines rivaled Brazil as the largest 
taker at Gulf ports. 


Cuban Deadlock Holds 


The Cuban subsidy deadlock re- 
mains unbroken and no important 
bookings are being made while im- 
porters are petitioning the govern- 
ment for payment of the subsidy up- 
on arrival of the flour in Cuba. The 
time limit originally specified in the 
Cuban subsidy decree expired this 
week without any action developing, 
and it is assumed that it will be ex- 
tended whenever the importers and 
the government agree. 

Cuban importers were meeting with 
government representatives, Jan. 14, 
and the importers expected that some 
agreement would be reached on sub- 
sidy details this week. 

Cuban importers in Havana prob- 
ably are not overly anxious to buy 
right now, in view of the shipping 
situation. Because of a congestion 
of steamers at the port of Havana, 
jit is regarded as doubtful that much 
flour will be shipped to that destina- 
tion for January. Reports from 
Cuba indicate that the congestion of 
cargo there is so great that it may 
be two or three weeks before normal 
operations are restored and steam- 
ship lines are refusing to book space 
for Havana at present. 


The Mexican government offer for 
around 300,000 sacks had not yet been 
filled, but substantial offers were be- 
ing made to Mexico on Jan. 14 and 
it was expected that the sales would 
be completed within a day or two. 
Most of the flour probably will be 
provided by Texas and Oklahoma 
mills. 

The Mexican buyer was seeking 
January forward flour, but it was 
thought that not more than 5,000 
sacks would be offered for January 
and not over 30,000 to 40,000 for 
February and March. The remainder 
probably for April and May. Prices 
were expected to be slightly above 
the general export level because of 
the past record of many difficulties 
in shipment, although the Mexican 
government buyers asserted that the 
boxcar troubles through the export 
point of Laredo, Texas, had been 
solved. 

Although the southern government 
originally asked for 10% protein .50% 
ash flour, some clears undoubtedly 
will be taken at a schedule of dis- 
counts of about 20c for first clears. 
Mexico only this week was receiv- 
ing flour that had been booked a long 
time ago and shipment of which had 
been held up by mills’ inability to 
obtain AAR boxcar permits to ship 
by rail. The flour eventually was 
shipped from gulf ports to Vera Cruz. 





visors say that the Steagall act gives 
the secretary authority to make such 
an interpretation. 

President Truman also asked Con- 
gress to grant CCC a federal charter 
in place of the present Maryland 
charter under which it operates, and 
to extend its authority to borrow up 
to $4,750,000,000. It is from this 
power that CCC would finance ex- 
tensive support measures if they be- 
come necessary. 

At present, CCC is due to end on 
June 30, though its extension tem- 
porarily, or indefinitely in line with 
the President’s request, is considered 
virtually certain. 


Manufactures’ Census 


President Truman also recommend- 
ed that funds be provided for a cen- 
sus of manufactures, already author- 
ized by law. He further proposed 
that a census of business be author- 
ized by proposed legislation and sup- 
ported by a $10,150,000 appropria- 
tion. 

In his budget message he pointed 
out that a good start had been made 
during the past year in building up 
the business service programs of the 
Department of Commerce from their 
wartime levels. No census has been 
taken in either area since 1939 and 
present information is badly out of 
date, he declared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEHALEM VALLEY MILLS 
SOLD BY R. M. THURSTON 


Newberg, Oregon.—R. M. Thurston, 
who has owned and managed the 
Chehalem Valley Mills here for 34 
years, has sold his interest to Thom- 
as Pfund and Dale Boucher. Mr. 
Thurston is retiring. 

Mr. Pfund joined the firm as part 
owner in 1945 after working with the 
Department of Agriculture as a grain 
warehouse examiner. Before that he 








was with the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills at Hastings, Neb., for seven 
years as grain buyer and elevator 
superintendent. 

Mr. Boucher, who will be the field 
man in the company, did work in 
poultry research at the Western 
Washington experiment station at 
Puyallup for four years and later 
had charge of the feed depot and 


poultry and livestock nutrition for 
the Deschutes Grain and Feed Co., 
Redmond, Oregon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLING FIRM INCORPORATED 

Hannibal, Mo.—The Marion Coun- 
ty Milling Co. has been incorporated 
by F. T. O’Dell, T. W. Bleigh, K. W. 
Bleigh and J. P. Bleigh. 











Senate Commerce Committee 
Schedules Boxcar Investigation 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee will 
open its investigation into the distri- 
bution of rail transport equipment on 
Feb. 10. The lawmakers’ study of 
the boxcar supply situation was de- 
cided upon with the adoption of a 
resolution in the upper chamber by 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed of Kansas, who 
asserted that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has failed to use 
its full power to control evils of the 
current supply situation. 

Allotment of materials for boxcar 
construction to replace worn out cars 
has been running far below set mini- 
mums, according to Sen. Reed, and 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT ESCAPES 
COLD WEATHER DAMAGE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Despite 
sub-zero weather which has prevailed 
over the state, small winter grains 
are believed to have come through 
without serious damage because of 
the snow blanket covering. Agricul- 
tural activities were at a practical 
standstill during the severe cold and 
the absence of grain pastures neces- 
sitated heavy feeding of livestock. 





boxcars are being taken out of serv- 
ice faster than new ones are being 
built. 

The senator, an authority on rail 
commerce due to-his many years’ 
study of transportation, reports that 
there are now 700,000 cars available 
to shippers, or about 100,000 short of 
the minimum for proper handling of 
current needs. 

This shortage is felt most in the 
Midwest where improper consigning 
of cars has left the area without 
enough suitable cars for grain move- 
ment, Sen. Reed said. Most of these 
grain boxcars, which are badly need- 
ed for export and domestic use, are 
concentrated on eastern lines, he as- 
serted. 

It is being urged by Sen. Reed that 
these points be brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate committee dur- 
ing the hearing in hopes that the 
bickering for cars between various 
sections of the country be eased as 
soon as possible. 

The senator said he will call flour 
and feed millers, representatives of 
the various grain markets, shippers, 
country elevator operators, railroad 
officials and representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
testify at the hearing. 
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Millers to Appear at Hearings 
on Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


Washington, D. C.—General oppo- 
sition to any reductions in American 
tariff barriers was expressed by Unit- 
ed States congressmen and represen- 
tatives of the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment at the opening session of the 
public hearings being held in connec- 
tion with the pending reciprocal trade 
negotiations between this country 
and 18 foreign nations. 

Although the witnesses were unani- 
mous in their statements to the com- 
mittee for reciprocity information 
that they favored expanded world 
trade, they added that their own in- 
dustries, or in the case of the con- 
gressmen, their part of the country, 
could not compete with the increased 
flow of cheap foreign products that 
would result from lowered tariffs. 
The Puerto Rican officials expressly 
stated that they would not want to 
see a reduction in the sugar tariff. 

At the opening session, Senator 
Alben Barkley was the only witness 
who favored lowering of tariffs if 
such action was necessary to obtain 


reciprocal reductions abroad _ for 
American products. The Kentucky 
senator stated that high tariffs 


could be the cause of serious interna- 
tional economic friction, and told the 
committee that he favored continua- 
tion of the policy of reciprocal trade 
negotiations. 


——————— BREAD !S THE 


Dairymen Admit 


The public hearings, set up by the 
Tariff Commission, started Jan. 13. 

Devoting the first three days to 
general preparatory sessions at which 
members of Congress and trade rep- 
resentatives will appear, tariff offi- 
cials plan to move into detailed hear- 
ings on commodity groups on Jan. 
16. These groups are: chemicals 
and forest products; metals and min- 
erals; agriculture; textiles and fibers; 
sugar and fishery, and ceramics and 
sundries. 

In the agriculture group, represen- 
tatives of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Kurth Malting Co., Ralston Purina 
Co., the distilling industry, the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, and the 
dairy industry are scheduled to ap- 
pear. Representatives of the sugar 
industry also will give testimony at 
the hearings intended to give the ne- 
gotiators additional background ma- 
terial. 

The agriculture hearings will be 
held in the auditorium of the Natural 
History Building, National Museum. 
Distillers will appear on Jan. 16; soy- 
bean officials on Jan, 17; dairy indus- 
try representatives on Jan. 20; Rals- 
ton Purina on Jan. 27; millers’ rep- 
resentatives and the Kurth Malting 
Co. on Jan. 28, and sugar officials on 
Jan. 24. All hearings will begin at 
10 a.m. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Rigging Butter 


Prices, Deny Violation of Law 


Washington, D. C.—The four co- 
defendants in the alleged butter price 
manipulation case in New York City 
have advised Agriculture Department 
officials that they believe they were 
acting solely in the interest of the 
dairy farmer when they moved to re- 
tain butter and milk prices at De- 
cember levels. 

Members of the Dairymen’s League, 
whose four top officials figure in the 
current case, will realize approxi- 
mately $600,000 more in profit dur- 
ing January than they would have 
had prices gone down, they point out. 
The four men admit freely that they 
did prevent butter prices from mov- 
ing downward, but state that they 
were merely protecting their mem- 
bers. 

Named in the federal criminal in- 
formation filed Jan. 4 by John F. X. 
McGohey United States attorney, 
were Henry H. Rathbun, president; 
Leon H. Chapin, treasurer; Hadley 
Benson and Herbert Seeley, all mem- 
bers of the league’s executive com- 
mittee. 

The four defendants entered inno- 
cent pleas in federal court in New 
York City Jan. 13. They were pa- 
roled in custody of their general 
counsel and trial was set for Jan. 
rid 

The defendants also contend that 
their action was not a violation of 
the Commodity Exchange Act which 
prohibits the manipulation of the 
prices of various commodities. It is 
understood that the league was ad- 
vised by its legal council that it was 
within limits of the act in the price 
action since there was supposedly no 
interstate commerce involved. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
however, is maintaining that there 


has been a definite violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act in the but- 
ter case. Officials are hopeful for 
an early conviction, pointing out that 
similar situations could arise again 
in both the butter market and in 
other commodity markets. It is un- 
derstood that the case is without 
precedent in the butter market. 

The alleged violation occurred 
when league officials, aware of declin- 
ing butter prices, are reported to 
have instructed a broker to purchase 
all of the butter offered for sale on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange 
during the period Dec. 18-24 at no 
lower than 84c lb. This was done 
and butter prices were retained at 
the 84c level. 

Correspondingly, milk prices, under 
the dairy pricing formula, were sta- 
bilized and will remain at the De- 
cember level during January instead 
of dropping 22c cwt into the next 
price bracket. By manipulation, agri- 
culture officials contend, the league 
was therefore able to force high milk 
prices on the consumer for one month 
and high butter prices for over a 
week. 

Chicago Affected 


Maintenance of the higher price in 
the New York butter market resulted 
in large quantities of the commodity 
leaving the Chicago area, it is un- 
derstood. This glut and the halt in 
the controlled buying resulted in a 
9c drop in New York butter prices 
on Dec. 26. Government officials 
point out that the league’s action in 
New York affected the butter market 
in other parts of the country also. 

Observers here believe that the 
case will eventually reach the Su- 
preme Court. Five separate counts, 


representing the five days involved 
in the case, have been filed against 
each defendant. Under the terms of 
the Commodity Exchange Act the 
four men are therefore liable to $50,- 
000 fines and prison terms of five 
years if convicted. 

Meanwhile, butter prices dropped 
6%c lb, to 66c for top grades in the 
New York wholesale butter market 
this week. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE NAMED TO ADVISE 
ON RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.—The Millers 
National Federation has been asked 
to submit nominations for member- 
ship on the grain committee to ad- 
vise with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for administra- 
tion of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. 

In response, MNF has nominated 
four members of the indugtry, each 
representing one of the four major 
areas of .the industry-—-the Pacific 
Coast, the spring wheat area, the 
hard winter wheat area and the soft 
wheat area. Also nominated was 
Roy K. Durham, director of the Tech- 
nical Services Department of the 
federation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA INCREASES FLAXSEED 
SUPPORT PRICE TO $6 BU 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the government will guarantee 
a price of $6 bu, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
to farmers for the 1947 flax crop. 
This is an increase of $2 from the 
previous $4 bu guarantee. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson said that the guarantee 
was increased “to spur production 
to meet industry’s urgent need of lin- 
seed oils for paints, varnishes and 
other products.” The increase also 
was designed to discourage excessive 
seeding of spring wheat in areas 
where the two crops are interchange- 
able, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


23 CARS OF FLOUR LOST 
AS BLAZE SWEEPS PIER 


New York, N. Y. — A spectacular 
fire which swept two Weehawken, N. 
J., piers of the New York Central 
Railroad on Jan. 8 destroyed about 
250 cars of export freight, 23 of 
which were cars of flour, totally de- 
stroyed. Four cars were damaged by 
water. The fire was fanned by a 50- 
mile wind and the flames shot hun- 
dreds of feet into the air, with heat 
so intense that fire boats could not 











go between the piers to fight the 
blaze. 
Automobiles, refrigerators and 


lumber were among the other prod- 
ucts on the piers. Damage amount- 
ed to many millions of dollars both 
in goods for export and in damage 
to freight cars and terminal facilities. 
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LOADED GRAIN BARGE SINKS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Loaded with grain, 
a barge recently sank in the water- 
front slip at the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp. mill. The barge since has been 
raised and is dry docked at the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co.’s yard. The 
cause of the sinking has not yet been 
determined. The barge was almost 
completely submerged and an unde- 
termined amount of grain was lost. 
The barge has a capacity of 24,000 
bus, but approximately 5,000 bus had 
been removed before it sank, 
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Jan. 1 Farm Wheat 
Stocks Placed at 
366,255,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C. — Stocks of 
wheat on farms Jan. 1, 1947, are esti- 
mated by the United States Crop 
Reporting Board at 366,255,000 bus. 
This is slightly more than - farm 
stocks a year ago, but otherwise the 
lowest for the date since 1941. 

The comparatively low reserve on 
farms is primarily the result of rapid 
October to January disappearance 
from farms totaling 186,000,000 bus, 
a new high record. 

Corn stocks on Jan. 1 totaled :- 
166,000,000 bus, 17% greater than last 
year and a fifth larger than aver- 
age. Disappearance of 977,000,000 
bus from farms since Oct. 1, 1945, 
was 6% less than in the same quar- 
ter a year ago. 

Oats stocks on farms were 896.- 
000,000 bus. These are 8% below the 
record stocks of 977,000,000 bus in 
January, 1946, but 26% above av- 
erage. 

Barley stocks were 129,500,000 bus 
on Dec. 1, 1946, against 145,000,009 
bus on that date in 1945. 

Rye stocks Dec. 1, 1946, were 5- 
500,000 bus, the lowest since esti- 
mates began in 1949, and reflect the 
short crop in 1946. 

Soybean stocks on Jan. 1 totaled 
36,482,000 bus, against 43,267,000 a 
year ago. 

The following table shows the 
wheat stocks by states: 


WHEAT STOCKS ON FARMS ON JAN. 1! 
(Thousands of bushels) 











Average 
1936-45 1946 1947 
Se eee eee 36 12 1% 
New York ...... 2,946 3,567 1,864 
New Jersey ...... 438 410 542 
Pennsylvania 7,400 7,414 7,367 
2 a re 13,218 15,520 12,13 
eee ee 6,477 5,247 4,15 
i ere 5,896 2,978 2,34 
jy * 8,541 10,262 8,700 
4 1,666 998 1,53 
Minnesota ..... 60 13,092 10,835 13,81 
a MG eens 2,094 851 82 
EME. 456-660 <.3.0% 5,244 3,651 3,941 
North Dakota - 64,115 81,921 72,70 
South Dakota .... 16,537 26,814 29,25 
oS ae 20,082 28,002 35,3¢ 
eee 44,516 62,382 60,65 
es ee 317 313 19) 
Si ee 1,223 1,219 95 
Were, ceveveses 2,602 2,582 2,25 
West Virginia ... 763 676 63 
North Carolina .. 2,135 1,714 2,08 
South Carolina ... 428 476 40 
oo | rac ae 502 568 39 
SROMEMCEY 60 scecce 665 501 24 
Tennessee ....... 858 819 58 
ATRRAIAE oc cscs 23 54 2 
Mississippi ....... *35 38 2 
rg ee 135 94 9 
Oklahoma ....... 11,485 11,081 15,00 
EEL irs s9'S'» > ava0e-% 5,706 5,778 8,17 
PROMCMME 0c cceccsc 28,390 29,715 29,32 
eee 8,023 9,493 9,06 
WOMENS sccseces 1,615 2,286 2,36 
COROPRIES cc ccccvec 7,063 11,349 12,97 
New Mexico ..... 728 694 52 
re 133 76 9 
Serre ee 2,937 2,710 3,49 
ui, Ore 260 315 21 
Washington ...... 8,519 10,457 14,81 
Oo, re 4,447 5,234 5,0: 
al eee 1,525 1,925 2,01' 
WORE Ke rcnicaes 292,298 361,031 366,25 


*Short-time average. 
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WESSON OIL REPORTS 
NET PROFIT FIGURES 


Operation of the Wesson Oil anc 
Snowdrift Co., Inc., and_subsidiarie: 
in the quarter ended last Nov. 30 
resulted in a net profit of $1,515,54¢ 
after taxes and all charges, accord 
ing to the report issued to stockhold 
ers. The profit is equivalent to $2.1( 
a share of common stock and com 
pares with $553,021, or 45c a share 
earned in the three months ended on 
Nov. 30, 1945. The company is on¢ 
of the leading processors of cotton- 
seed oil products. 
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Navy Asks Mills for 
Export Flour for 
Jan.-Feb.-March 


Washington, D. C.—An unexplained 
increase in the consumption of flour 
at all navy activities during Decem- 
ber, has resulted in a stepped-up buy- 
ing program for January, February 
and March. 

Although all food procurement for 
the armed forces is being done by the 
army, navy Officials here revealed 
flour buying goals for these three 
months. For January, the navy de- 
sires 1,500,000 lbs of 11% protein en- 
riched hard wheat flour to be deliv- 
ered to the Naval Supply Depot at 
Oakland, Calif. The purchases will 
be handled through the Army’s Stock- 
ton (Calif.) General Depot. 

During February the navy hopes to 
obtain 1,000,000 lbs of flour to be de- 
livered to the Naval Supply Depot 
at Bayonne, N. J. This flour, as well 
as all purchases during the three- 
month period should be in multi- 
walled export sacks with cotton in- 
ter-liners. Navy officials, however, 
realize that it may not be possible to 
obtain the flour in these sacks on 
such short notice. The Bayonne pur- 
chases will be made by the army 
through the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. 

March naval requirements are 160,- 
000 Ibs for the San Pedro, Calif, 
NSD; 1,500,000 lbs for the Oakland 
NSD; and 160,000 lbs for the Seattle 
NSD. These purchases will be made 
through the Stockton General Depot. 

Navy officials are frank to admit 
that they do not understand the large 
December increase in flour consump- 
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tion. They estimate that all naval ac- 
tivities used from two to three times 
as much flour during December as 
they normally would. This fact has 
upset the navy’s flour buying pro- 
gram. 

Army officials refused to comment 
on navy statements that difficulties 
were being experienced in the flour 
procurement program. It is under- 
stood, however, that the army is be- 
hind in its schedule of flour pur- 
chases. Under the present system 
the navy presents its requirements 
to the army which arranges for the 
purchases and makes the final con- 
tracts. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 


Plan Louisville 
Meeting on Jan. 21 


Chicago, Ill—The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association has an- 
nounced the program for its meeting 
at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, 
Ky., on Jan. 21. All millers in the 
area as well as representatives of 
allied industries have been invited 
to attend. 

Scheduled speakers and their top- 
ics are: Herman Fakler, Washington, 
D. C., “Washington—Since Nov. 5”; 
H. J. DeBout, Loudonville, Ohio, ‘“Or- 
ganizing for Ample Soft Wheat Acre- 
age’; Martin Smith, Washington, D. 
C., “The Export Outlook for Soft 
Wheat Mills”; Herman Steen, Chica- 
go, “Federation Activities,” and Wiley 
Irvine, Louisville, “A Changing Rate 
Structure to the Southeast.” 
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February Export Goal Includes 
Approximately One Third Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Including flour 
in terms of wheat, the United States 
Department of Agriculture heralds 
a scheduled February export tonnage 
of 46,092,000 bus of grain, the peak 
under the program for this crop year. 
By commodities, the government es- 
timates that the February tonnage 
will consist of 15,979,000 bus of 
wheat, 14,747,000 bus of wheat as 
flour, equal to 395,000 long tons, 12,- 
900,000 bus of corn, 1,700,000 bus of 
grain sorghums and 746,000 bus of 
barley. 


Breakdown by Countries 


The details by countries in long 
tons are as follows: 

Wheat — United Kingdom 34,000, 
India 17,000, Belgium 17,000, Neth- 
lands 17,000, Finland 8,500, Portugal 
8,500, Switzerland 8,500, Austria 17,- 
000, U. S.-U. K. German zone 119,- 
000, French German zone’ 17,000, 
Mexico 30,000, UNRRA, China 8,500, 
Greece 17,000, Italy 85,000, Miscel- 
laneous 24,000. 

Flour — United Kingdom 40,000, 
United Kingdom Pacific 34,000, India 
10,000, Belgium 13,000, Netherlands 
13,000, Norway 1,000, Finland 10,- 
000, Portugal 2,000, Switzerland 10,- 
000, Austria 10,000, U. S.-U. K. Ger- 
man zone 80,000, French German zone 
10,000, UNRRA, Greece 5,000, Italy 
50,000, miscellaneous 107,000 (the 
miscellaneous category includes 32 
countries, mostly in Latin America). 

_Corn—United Kingdom 17,000, In- 
dia 8,500, Belgium 8,500, Netherlands 


8,500, Finland 8,500, Switzerland 8,- 
500, Austria 8,500, U. S.-U. K. Ger- 
man zone 102,000, French German 
zone 8,500, Japan and Ryukus 8,500, 
Korea 8,500, UNRRA, Greece 8,500, 
Italy 85,000, Poland 8,500, miscel- 
laneous 25,500. 

Grain Sorghums—United Kingdom 
Pacific 8,500, India 34,000. 

Barley—Japan and Ryukus 8,000, 
Korea 8,000. 


Part Is New Business 


The flour classification ‘United 
Kingdom” of 40,000 long tons is new 
business. It has not been procured 
and will be clears. The Austria allo- 
cation also is new business, but has 
been purchased by the PMA. Under 
the U. S.- U. K. German zone, 40,- 
000 of the 80,000 total is new allo- 
cation and presumably part of it still 
is open and represents the United 
States’ share. 


PMA to Buy Most 


With exception of grain sorghums 
and that quantity of wheat slated for 
Mexico and other Latin American 
countries all other grain procurement 
for the February program will be 
done by the PMA. The government 
at the same time announced that the 
flour scheduled for the European 
countries has already been obtained 
for the first quarter. ° 

The February allocation by itself 
consists ‘of 1,204,500 long tons of 
grains and flour in terms of wheat 
and the expected total export move- 
ment of 1,500,000 tons in February 


will be finished off by the inclusion 
of slips in the January shipping 
schedule. Transportation officials be- 
lieve that there is a good chance of 
reaching this goal. 

In this flour category some con- 
fusion occurred over the inclusion of 
107,000 long tons of flour for Latin 
America. As these countries are un- 
der general license and therefore not 
subject to allocation, the use of this 
figure has been questioned. It is 
learned that this quantity represents 
the government estimate of the prob- 
able private shipments to Latin 
America. Government officials are 
reportedly watching the extent of 
this type of export to see that they 
do not get out of line with other ex- 
port movements. If they were con- 
sidered excessive, the USDA _ could 
return them to specific license con- 
trol, it is asserted. 


Big Wheat Purchases Made 


Since the revelation of the deple- 
tion of government grain stocks for 
the February program developed it 
has been learned that a fire was 
started under Secretary Anderson 
and procurement has been accelerat- 
ed. CCC buying in Kansas City late 
last week is believed to have brought 
the government wheat stocks at in- 
terior points for February export to 
approximately 10,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing an approximate 6,000,000-bu bal- 
ance still to be obtained. 

PMA officials explained the switch 
in procurement policies regarding 
corn, which during February will be 
made by PMA, as necessary to co- 
ordinate the program with internal 
transportation facilities. In Janu- 
ary, substantial corn shipments were 
made by private trade. 
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INCREASE ADVERTISING 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Expansion of 
Pillsbury Mills’ advertising campaign 
for Pillsbury’s Best flour in color and 
black and white in 171 newspapers 
from coast to coast has been an- 
nounced by R. J. Keith, director of 
advertising for the company. The 
ads will stress increasing popularity 
that market surveys have reported 
for the improved Pillsbury’s Best as 
an aid in faster, modern baking, in 
combination with time-saving recipes 
developed by Ann Pillsbury in the 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center. 
The new campaign begins on Jan. 16. 
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ROGER DRACKETT NAMED 
BOARD OF TRADE HEAD 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Roger Drackett, 
Drackett Co. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade, Inc. Other officers named to 
serve for the ensuing year are H. A. 
McCord, Co-Operative Mills, Inc., 
first vice presidént; Robert Lee Ear- 
ly, Early & Daniels Co., second vice 
president; Elmer H. Heile, Cincinnati 
Grain & Hay Co., secretary, and L. R. 
Rodenberg, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., treasurer. 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms are William C. Heinz, William 
C. Heinz Co; A. E. Lippelman, Ubiko 














Milling Co; Henry Nagel, Henry 
Nagel & Son; Mr. Early and Mr. 
Heile. 


William J. Fedders, J. H. Fedders 
Sons, was elected to the board for a 
two-year term. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS BRISCOE GRAIN CO. 

Carlos, Ind. — Russell W. Brown 
has purchased the Briscoe Grain and 
Seed Co. at Bunker Hill. He will op- 
erate it as the Brown Grain Co., with 
W. F. Briscoe as manager. Mr. 
Brown is a partner in the Farmers 
Grain Co. here. 
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Ban on Gulf Corn 
Shipments Lifted 
Effective Jan. 8 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective at 
12:01 a.m., Jan. 8, lifted service or- 
der 662 which had banned shipments 
of corn to Gulf ports for export. The 
ICC explained that the order had 
served its purpose of holding corn 
back in storage areas while wheat 
backlogs were loaded on ships. 

The order had required all ship- 
pers of corn to obtain permits from 
official agents before any of the grain 
could move to Gulf ports; since no 
corn was wanted there, it had the 
effect of a flat ban on exports through 
those gateways. Government officials 
proclaimed they had accomplished the 
desired end and the order was no 
longer needed. 

Despite the official explanation, 
however, there was evidence that 
government owned supplies of wheat 
had dropped to such low levels that 
the bread grain no longer required 
full priority on Gulf loadings and 
that corn was desired to fill the deficit 
in the wheat export commitments. 

An indication of possible change in 
policy was contained in official box- 
car schedules which call for trans- 
porting through Gulf ports during 
January of 6,700 carloads of wheat, 
1,020 carloads of corn and 2,100 car- 
loads of grain sorghums. 

Officials said all grain sorghums 
will be lifted by British ships bound 
for India and the British Islands. 
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PMA Purchases of 
Flour Reach Total 
of 150,000,000 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Under an ac- 
celerated flour procurement program, 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration has purchased approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 Ibs of flour since 
its new price level has been deter- 
mined. Of this total, it is estimated 
that 130,000,000 were hard wheat 
flour and the balance soft wheat flour. 

The government refuses to divulge 
its price range for these purchases, 
but states that the minimum prices 
are as follows: hard wheat flour at 
Gulf ports $5.80; $5.98@6 at New 
York, in 1014-0z jute bags; soft wheat 
minimum price has been $5.65 at east 
coast ports. Some scattering offers 
were taken at lower prices, but are 
so small that they cannot be called 
representative. 

PMA continues to buy flour active- 
ly with emphasis on January delivery 
and reveal that they recently asked 
the mills to bring forward for Janu- 
ary delivery commitments which had 
originally been scheduled for Febru- 
ary. One mill is reported to have ad- 
vanced a 25,000,000-lb commitment 
and another 20,000,000 following the 
government plea. 

PMA officials do not know if the 
flour moved up for January will be 
replaced in whole by additional buy- 
ing later. They say that purchasing 
will be heavy for February, but that 
their March procurement is fairly 
well committed. However, this state- 
ment will be subject to the modifica- 
tion that as later deliveries are ad- 
vanced there is a potential gap. 
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MILLERS REPORT INCREASED 


DOMESTIC FLOUR BUSINESS 


Some Bakers Being Forced to Replenish Stocks—Many 
Still Bearish and Holding Off—Brazil Leads 
List of Foreign Buyers 


Flour sales to domestic users are 
showing some expansion as had been 
anticipated, but sales still have not 
reached large proportions. As a 
group, domestic buyers still show 
much resistance to the present price 
level and the majority probably feel 
that wheat and flour prices ought to 
go lower along with the evident trend 
in other food products. The large 
crop raised this year and the big 
build-up given the optimistic new 
winter wheat crop outlook contribute 
to this thinking, while the average 
buyer is not fully aware of the rapid 
disappearance of the 1946 crop and 
the continual drain on supplies for 
foreign account. Millers have not 
been pushing flour business, so the 
buyer has had less than the usual 
quota of bullish information. How- 
ever, some of the larger chains are 
taking hold for shipment in February 
and March and scattered sales are 
reported to the medium-sized bakers. 


EXPORT BUYING 
UNABATED 


Latin American demand for flour 
shows no let-up and mills took on 
additional amounts of business. This, 
added to commitments made to the 
PMA, accounted for a sizable volume 
to move out of the country. Brazil 
remains the outstanding buyer, with 
a steady stream of inquiry from that 
nation. Contracts are being sought 
through May, but most sales are lim- 
ited to 90 days. Ecuador is a good 
buyer and there still is some busi- 
ness to the Philippines. The Cuban 
subsidy deadlock remains unbroken 
and the time limit for buying has ex- 
pired. It is assumed, however, that 
it will be extended when the _ sub- 
sidy matter is settled. Port conges- 
tion at Havana is a problem at pres- 
ent. 


PRICE ACTION 
IRREGULAR 


Flour price action is somewhat ir- 
regular as between producing areas 
and in consuming markets. Springs 
are mostly 5@10c sack lower than a 
week ago, due to some easiness in 
cash wheat prices late last week, 
while revival of Commodity Credit 
Corp. buying in the Southwest at a 
higher basis strengthened wheat in 
that area. Spreads are wider in east- 
ern consuming markets, with ad- 
vances of 25c in some areas offset 
by that much decline at others. 


SPRING FLOUR 
SALES IMPROVE 


The anticipated revival of interest 
in the domestic spring wheat flour 
market is slow in developing, but an 
increased volume of business was put 
on the books during the past week. 
Sales by mills in the Northwest av- 
eraged 111.1% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week and 
87% a year ago. A good many buy- 
ers remain indifferent, although it 
is thought that they will be forced 
to come in for replacements before 
long. Meanwhile, export and Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion demand remains good and mills 
have outlets for everything above do- 


mestic requirements. Brazil is a con- 
sistent buyer, taking everything of- 
fered and asking for more, despite a 
reported swap of rubber for large 
quantities of Argentine wheat. Latin 
American markets want flour also. 
Cuban buying still awaits subsidy 
clarification. 


UPSWING REPORTED 
IN SOUTHWEST 


An upswing in bakery flour sales 
is evident in the Southwest, although 
there is no general buying wave and 
many buyers remain on the side- 
lines. 
with Latin America affording the 
chief outlets. Sales by southwestern 
mills last week averaged 114% of 
capacity, of which a little less than 
one third were export bookings. This 
compares with 40% the previous 
week and 39% a year ago. Some of 
the larger chains bought flour recent- 
ly, with sales of 40,000-, 50,000- and 
100,000-sack lots reported. Fairly 
good volume developed among me- 
dium-sized bakers also. March ship- 
ment constituted the forward limit 
of most bookings. Family trade is 
better, but still is not large. PMA 
took probably 400.000 sacks for the 
next 60 days in the Southwest and 
wanted more for January. Cuban 
business remained deadlocked by the 
subsidy negotiations. 


DEMAND IN CANADA 
VERY ACTIVE 


Canadian mills report no _ slack- 
ening in demand for flour; in fact, 
milling capacity is inadequate to meet 
all of the demands made upon it. 
The British are pressing for addi- 
tional supplies, although larger quan- 
tities have been allocated to them 
through March. Other countries also 
are clamoring for flour. Transporta- 
tion is the main problem now facing 
Canadian mills. Heavy snow in both 


Export trade continues steady, ’ 


eastern and western areas has de- 
layed wheat and flour movement. In 
addition to the strong export demand, 
domestic inquiries are urgent. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND BETTER 


Chicago reports some improvement 
in demand from domestic sources, 
but buying is far from general. Most 
buyers still are looking for a reces- 
sion in prices, but this is slow in com- 
ing and a few buyers are in need of 
supplies. Cleveland jobbers report 
that flour trade has taken a new 
lease on life, with bakers coming in 
for 60-day contracts. Jobbers, how- 
ever, are filling these orders from 
previously purchased stocks and are 
not interested in new commitments 
at current levels. Family trade has 
picked up a little also. St. Louis 
mills report domestic buyers resist- 
ing present prices and depending on 
old orders. Family flour stocks are 
shrinking, however, and replacement 
buying is expected before long. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
STILL LIGHT 


The limited flour business in the 
Southeast is chiefly in small lots and 
hand-to-mouth. Buyers are inclined 
to stay close to shore and even those 
whose reserves are running out are 
putting off making new commitments. 
They consider present prices too high 
and are hoping for a break. It is 
believed, however, that a number of 
bakers will be forced into the mar- 
ket the latter part of this month or 
early in February, some for 90-day 
contracts. Price cutting on the part 
of some smaller mills is reported 
adding to the waiting policy of buy- 
ers. Deliveries on old orders are up 
to date. 


EASTERN RESERVES 
SHRINKING 


Buffalo trade still is well covered 
with previous contracts, deliveries on 
which are moving slowly because of 
boxcar shortages. Small fill-in or- 
ders constitute the bulk of the metro- 
politan New York flour business. 
Stocks on hand are ample, but for- 
ward reserves are shrinking and some 
bakers are beginning to show a lit- 
tle interest toward rebuilding them. 
Attitude toward prices, however, con- 
tinues decidedly bearish. One large 





Durum Granulars Quiet; Prices Off 


as Grain Values Display Easiness 


Inactivity marked the durum gran- 
ular market the past week. Only a 
very few scattered carlots were re- 
ported sold. Durum wheat receipts 
continue light, but with mill buyers 
indifferent, the price of No. 2 amber 
declined 4c bu to around $2.28, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and the granular quota- 
tion was reduced 10c, to $5.60 sack, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association is holding its mid- 
winter convention in New York City 
this week. This is enabling durum 
millers and their customers to get 
together and discuss the future, and 
no doubt some fresh bookings will be 
reported. 

Eastern macaroni products manu- 
facturers have been able to whittle 
down their order backlogs in recent 
weeks, but with pre-Lenten buying 
in the offing, some accumulation is 
again likely. Despite holiday slack- 
ening in demand, many manufactur- 


ers have had to boost their prices 
slightly because of increased ingredi- 
ent costs. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Jan. 11, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better..$2.19@2.24 $2.03@2.22 
2 Durum or better.. 2.19@2.24 2.03 @2.22 
3 Durum or better... 2.18@2.23 2.02@2.21 
4 Durum or better... 2.17@2.22 sea vos 
5 Durum or better... 2.16@2.21 1s «3% 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.08 2.08 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Gee: Beas siceess reye *232,747 111 
Previous week ....... 224,939 107 
PO BS Ac tecevasacds 242,579 116 
Crop year 
production 
Say BGO. Thy BHAT co iics vs ccive 5,373,959 
July i-Jan. 12, 1946 ....%:....... 5,814,099 


*Preliminary. 
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chain bakery bought for 60-day ship- 
ment. 

Boston handlers report increasing 
inquiries for flour, indicating reduced 
inventories, but buyers are reluctant 
to take hold at current prices, which 
are substantially more than the cost 
of current holdings. Meanwhile, 
baked goods are none too active. 

(Continued on page 40) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED MARKETS SHOW 
LITTLE FIRMER TONE 


—_<o— 
Cold Weather Broadens Demand-- 
Production Continues High— 
Price Index Little Changed 





Feedstuffs markets steadied durin - 
the first 10 days in January as col! 
weather and snow in important feed 
ing areas increased the consumptio: 
of commercial feedstuffs. Productio 
of most by-product feeds is at a rela 
tively high level, but because of th: 
broader demand, processors find i 
unnecessary to force sales to the sam: 
extent as during recent weeks. Price 
of wheat millfeeds and linseed mea 
advanced $1@1.50 ton, but soybea: 
meal and cottonseed meal decline: 
moderately with offerings large an: 
still running a little ahead of th: 
demand. The Production and Mar 
keting Administration index of feed 
stuffs prices declined about one poin 
to 214.1 as a result of a drop in cot 
tonseed and soybean meal prices 
Compared with feed grain prices, th: 
index of which advanced to 194.1 fo 
the week, feedstuffs prices are rela 
tively light. 


Millfeed Supplies Ample 


Production of millfeed was stepped 
up sharply at Minneapolis and al- 
though the improved demand kep! 
the offerings well cleared, supplies 
were available in rather sizable quan 
tities daily and feeders and handlers 
found no difficulty in supplying re 
quirements at the currently quotec 
prices. Prices on all grades of wheat 
feeds at Minneapolis were up 50c@$1 
ton for the week, with most of thc 
firmness centered on feed for deliv 
ery on track at Minneapolis. Interior 
mill offerings which had to move via 
Chicago continued to run into Kansa: 
City competition and values on thes: 
country millfeeds were largely deter- 
mined by the Kansas City price situ 
ation. 

At Chicago, while demand waverec 
at the advance, the millfeed market 
was definitely stronger. At Kansa: 
City, an improved demand was notec 
from mixed car and straight ca 
dealers who had allowed stocks t« 
shrink to a low point just ahead o! 
inventory taking. Inquiry from feec 
manufacturers also improved, but this 
class of trade furnished only a smal! 
share of the broadened demand. 


Production 


Millfeed production by mills in th« 
Northwest, the Southwest and ai 
Buffalo, representing 75% of th 
combined flour milling capacities 0! 
those areas, amounted to 59,788 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com 
pares with an output of 56,524 tons 
in the week previous and 61,490 ton: 
in the similar period a year ago 
Crop year production to date total: 
1,436,184 tons, as compared with 1,- 
531,607 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs 
of millfeed being accepted as_ th« 
millfeed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export and Milling Demand 
Strengthen Wheat 


CCC Buys Large Amounts of Wheat on Open Market at Kansas 
City at 7c Over Previous Price—Pays Premiums for Protein 


The trend of wheat prices continues 
strong, except for minor setbacks oc- 
casionally which do not alter the 
major direction of values. The ex- 
port situation continues to offset all 
other factors. Mills are heavy buy- 
ers of wheat to cover the huge ex- 
port sales they have on their books 
and these now are being augmented 
by a noticeable increase in domestic 
bookings from buyers who are being 
forced in by shrinking reserve stocks. 

Of primary importance in the last 
few days, however, is the fact that 
the government apparently has shak- 
en off its ideas of a $2 top limit on 
wheat at Kansas City and has started 
to buy in a big way at going levels 
at least 7c bu higher than its old 
price. Furthermore, the CCC is pay- 
ing premiums for protein, something 
‘hat it did not do before. Its takings 
ihe past week at Kansas City have 
been large and there is every indica- 
tion that purchases will continue at 
a fast clip for some time to come as 
ihe government strives to make up 
‘he lag in its export program. So 
far the buying is confined largely to 
the Southwest for Gulf movement 
and the Pacific Northwest, with no 
activity in the spring wheat area. 
This has resulted in independent 
veakness in Minneapolis futures 
while Kansas City and Chicago are 
advancing. 


Farm Stocks Report Bullish 


The farm stocks report showing 
366,000,000 bus of wheat on farms 
Jan, 1, 1947, was interpreted as bull- 
ish. While the figure is 5,000,000 
above the stocks a year ago, it re- 
veals a record disappearance of 186,- 
000,000 bus since Oct. 1, 1946, and it 
is admitted that the. disappearance 
would have been even greater had 
boxcars been available for movement 
to market. Mills are grinding wheat 
at a 60,000,000-bu monthly rate, and 
with exports of 1,500,000 tons of all 
grains set for each month the balance 
of the crop year, the domestic and 
foreign drain on supplies is seen as 
tremendous. 

January wheat at Chicago closed 
Jan. 13 at $2.165, for a gain of 2%c 
over a week previous. March at that 
market closed at $2.08%, up 3c. 
Kansas City March ended .at $2.02%, 
up 34%c, while May at the southwest- 
ern market was up 1%c at $1.89%. 
Minneapolis May lost 1%c, to close 
at $1.93% and July was down 2c 
at $1.82. 


CCC Bids Strengthen Prices 


Stronger bidding by the govern- 
ment for wheat and flour in order to 
overcome a deficit in export commit- 
ments for the first quarter, strength- 
ened the wheat market at Kansas 
City and prices rose 3@4c during the 
week. Government wheat purchases 
were expected to be large in order 
to catch up with February and March 
quotas, creating a bullish attitude 
among buyers on the floor. At the 
same time mill interest was good on 
the strength of heavier domestic and 
export flour sales. Mill demand for 
cash wheat was good and future pur- 
chasing for -hedging on export flour 
was active. No. 1 ordinary rose in 
value from $2.05% Jan. 4 to $2.08% 
Jan. 11. Receipts at Kansas City 


were in good volume even though bad 
Weather and boxcar shortages were 


impediments to freer movement. 
However, country points reported 
very little farm selling. CCC buying 
on Jan. 10 and 11 totaled 4,340,000 
bus, the largest for a similar period 
in many weeks. Much of this was 
for immediate delivery at Gulf ports, 
warehouse receipts to be received 
within the week. The prices were 
$2.20 and later $2.21, Gulf. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Jan. 11, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.08 % @2.25 
No. 2 Dark and 2 2 
No. 3 Dark and 2 
No. 4 Dark and 





= 2 aerereree ice eee ae 

PE 2 BPO ssc cvewesecseréass 

POG FS PO si catveeeventevene we ri 

Me. 4. TROD ccccsvesevsasccccs SO eens 


Fort Worth reports holders of 
wheat have advanced their ideas on 
account of the increased buying op- 
erations of the CCC, but private buy- 
ers are refusing to follow. There is 
not enough actual trading to make 
a market, but No. 1 hard is quoted 
nominally at $2.23@2.24, basis deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Wheat 
with 13% protein brings 1c premium 
and 14% brings 2c more. 


Spring Prices Erratic 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis fluctu- 
ated erratically as the trading basis 
responded quickly to any change in 
domestic flour business. With spot 
wheat bringing extraordinary pre- 
miums over futures, there is no ade- 
quate hedge for cash wheat purchases 
except as an offset to actual flour 
sales. Mill buyers therefore took 
only as much wheat as was actually 
needed to cover day-to-day orders. 
Low protein wheat from South Da- 
kota continued to show a draggy 
tone, but 13% protein and higher lots 
from North Dakota and Montana 
held in fairly good request. Bids for 
January delivery ran 4@5c under 
spot quotations, with February deliv- 
ery 8@9c under. Durum wheat was 
easier late in the week, with choice 
to fancy amber quoted at $2.24@ 
2.26 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Jan. 11: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.10 @2.11 
‘eo, 3 | Serer reer 2.09 @2.10 
3. 2. ff | Seer re ees 2.09 @2.10 
STP PE ED 6. 6c srciiaaeses 2.07% @2.09% 
a | SD eee eeenee Coes 2.04% @2.08% 
e. 2 2 Beeeer ree seer 2.04% @2.08% 


Premiums for protein are generally 4@6c 
for 13%, 11@14c for 14%, 18@24c for 15%, 
and 28@34c for 16%. 


Pacific Mills Get Wheat 


A fair amount of Pacific North- 
west wheat trading is reported, with 
both feed manufacturers and flour 
mills willing to take on larger sup- 
plies. The car situation has im- 
proved materially, with most mills 
able to get a large supply of wheat 
by the use of gondolas in a shuttle 
service. The CCC is getting suffi- 
cient wheat to take care of its ex- 
port requirements and for the first 
time in months no complaint is heard 
from that quarter. But exports are 
heavy as new ships are being spotted 
for loading. A poor feed business 
and high priced wheat compared with 
corn restricts aggregate sales to feed 
manufacturers. Middle western buy- 
ers are bidding keenly for January- 
first half of February shipment for 
ordinary white wheat, guaranteed 
shipment, with bids as high as $1.96 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Jan. 5-11, Previous Jan. 6-12, Jan. 7-13, Jan. 9-15, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
PRO Te LETT ee *990,856 948,556 846,397 841,023 
Southwest .....cccsccvcvsccvves 1,513,040 1,414,024 1,226,453 1,399,556 
Reece eee eee ee 515,302 483,808 418,965 461,964 
Central and Southeast ........ *588,920 555,361 i 558,595 583,491 
North Pacific Coast .......... *404,610 381,099 287,646 369,821 402,865 
eT Tere ee eee 4,012,728 3,782,848 3,879,647 3,420,231 3,688,899 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity operated ‘ r July 1 to———-7. 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
5-11, Previous 6-12, 7-13, 9-15, ki, 12, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 100 96 94 86 80 24,138,956 24,580,243 
Southwest ...... 104 97 107 88 101 39,369,218 36,349,410 
BGGRIO 2.0 cicecs 86 81 107 72 80 14,396,788 14,713,232 
Central and S. E. 75 71 70 71 77 14,699,786 16,186,053 
No. Pacific Coast 107 101 80 90 98 8,734,041 9,560,004 
Totals ....+. 95 89 95 83 89 101,338,799 101,388,942 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
e Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Pam. Geil icics 894,660 944,135 105 
Previous week .. 894,660 854,923 95 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
YOGr S80 scecss 814,380 895,425 110 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 770,638 95 emt. Belk assvcs 667,800 *654,652 98 
Five-year Average .......eeseeeeee 85 Previous week .. 667,800 633,292 95 
Ten-year average ....... eseveeedes 80 Year ago ....... 667,800 591,806 89 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 544,017 82 
wOm: G2) scscce 364,320 363,486 100 Five-year AVeraBe ....cccccccccces 69 
Previous week .. 364,320 373,067 102 Ten-year average ............e000 58 
Year ago ...... 352,800 364,752 103 wee 
Two years ago .. 352,800 272,584 77 *Preliminary. 
Five-year average .. eee 76 . p> 
Ten-year AVeETABE ........cccescees 78 Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
JOM. Gell cscs 112,800 121,251 108 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 112,800 110,034 98 Jan. B=ik ccccss 321,360 336,204 105 
TWOOF O80 .iscss 111,132 125,844 113 Previous week .. 321,360 315,264 98 
Two years ago .. 111,132 97,490 88 Year ago ....... 321,360 340,674 106 
Five-year AVeTASE --.+.--seeeeeeee 100 Two years ago .. 318,120 302,380 95 
Ten-year AVeTage .....eeeeeceecees 84 bactiamgpe z nie 
Y Five-year Average .....ccsecsceces 85 
Salina TON=FYORT GVETARS .ccccscvecivessss 76 
Jan. G-11 ..ccee 84,600 84,168 100 
Previous week 84,600 76,000 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
reé a 0,55 72,505 ( , F er ‘ rer ‘ 
} ead oats ago .. see See 85°741 4 ; Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year average ..........eeeee- 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
TON=YOEF EAVOTERS 2c vceccscscencecs 84 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 6-11 ....<+ 348,720 *256,718 105 
Previous week .. 243,720 253,892 104 
BOSE OBS 6ccvcss 225,720 136,653 61 
Two years ago .. 269,100 224,999 84 
PEVO<YORF GVOFABO .occccesrvecccsss 77 
PON=-FORT GVOTERS 6.0 cc csc cacecsce 70 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 
POR, GTh ccvass 134,200 *147,892 110 
Previous week .. 134,200 127,207 95 
WOGl BBO ...scces 134,200 150,993 105 
Two years ago .. 143,200 144,822 101 
Five-year @VeCrawe ....cccccccccces 91 
TOR=FORP GVOPABOG occ ccecvevcessves 84 
*Preliminary. 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

an. G-1h wscces 788,846 *588,920 75 

Previous week .. 786,846 555,361 71 

FOAr ACO .cccsss 794,103 555,473 70 

Two years ago .. 795,240 558,595 71 

Five-year @VeCTAZC ....ccsscccesves 68 

TON=VORF GVGTERS 6.26 cc cciccccasves 67 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 6-11 ...... 601,200 515,302 86 

Previous week .. 601,200 483,808 81 

Year ago ....... 600,600 645,521 107 

Two years ago .. 577,416 418,965 72 

Five-year Average .....--eeseesees 81 


Ten-year AVeCrage .....- cece eeeeee 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 


--—Buffalot— --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production 
Jan. 5-11 ..... 30,639 739,295 18,838 
Previous week.. 28,634 18,112 
Two weeks ago 26,832 15,175 
)  . See ee eo 29,535 736,076 18,883 
i) Pereeeen 24,836 6 17,140 
BOGS. wc cccccess 28,341 17,031 
1943. wc cvececce 25,331 P 16,684 
Five-yr. average 27,736 96,450 17,715 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


427,909 10,311 268,980 59,788 1,436,184 
9,778 56,524 
8,601 50,608 
497,535 13,072 297,997 61,490 1,531,607 
446,976 8,484 275,756 50,460 1,388,189 
415,770 9,355 272,587 54,727 1,392,560 
386,209 10,455 234,794 52,470 1,258,226 
434,880 10,335 270,023 55,786 1,401,353 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





bu, but most shippers are fearful of 
taking on this shipment because of 
their inability to guarantee delivery. 
It is quite a risk under present condi- 
tions, with_restrictive orders apt to 
be issued at any time. Consequently 


only a small amount of business was 
reported put through. Crop condi- 
tions are very good. Snow covers 
many of the interior wheat fields, 
with no unusually cold winter weath- 
er to date. 
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x News of the Baking Industry * 








Record Attendance 
at Pennsylvania 
Meeting Reported 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
Eastern States Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—- The annual win- 
ter meeting and convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association 
held at the William Penn Hotel here 
Jan. 12-14 attracted the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

Scheduled to be elected president 
of the group at the morning session 
of Jan. 14 was John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Eire. John Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, was to be 
named vice president, and C. Frank 
Summy, Jr., Lancaster, was sched- 
uled for the office of treasurer. 

Albert S. Schmidt, Harrisburg, re- 
tiring president, and Theodore Staab, 
secretary, made their reports at the 
opening session. 

Other speakers on the first day’s 
program urged greater attention to 
advertising, more care in bakery 
sanitation and improved plant facili- 
ties. 

During discussions about the sup- 
ply situation of fats and oils and sug- 
ar, authorities on these commodities 
expressed the belief that the worst 
shortages are over and that better 
supplies may be anticipated. This 
development, however, will be a slow 
one, they indicated. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tenth Annual 
“Donut Week” Set 
for March 9-15 


Inaugurating its tenth annual drive 
in behalf of increased doughnut vol- 
ume, the National Donut Week Com- 
mittee will dramatically put the spot- 
light emphasis on dunking during this 
year’s Donut Week—March 9 to 15. 

The dunking theme will be graph- 
ically embodied in large, attractive, 
full-colored wagon posters and win- 
dow streamers which will be offered 
to bakers throughout the nation for 
subsequent distribution to their re- 
tailers. These merchandising broad- 
sides have been created and executed 
from original designs by Linn Ball, 
one of America’s outstanding com- 
mercial artists. 

Meanwhile, through its public rela- 
tions activities, the National Donut 
Week Committee will release a bar- 
rage of publicity stories, emphasizing 
dunking, to the nation’s radio, press 
and motion picture studios. 

The list of prominent artists of 
previous years who saluted doughnuts 
and dunking during National Donut 
Week reads like a galaxy of the best 
names in stage, screen and radio and 
include Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Fanny 
Brice, Burns and Allen, Phil Baker, 
-Happy Felton, Joe E. Brown, Fred 








Allen, Fibber McGee and Molly and 
a host of others. 

National Donut Week, according 
to committee spokesmen, is a drive 
aimed squarely at the consumer in 
the interests of building increased 
doughnut volume in the face of stiff- 
er competition. Bakers who wish to 
tie-in with this effort of nation-wide 
magnitude are being urged to write 
to the National Donut Week Com- 
mittee now, and order their posters 
and window streamers. By ordering 
the tie-up material early, bakers 
everywhere can be assured that they 
will have it in time for prominent 
display while Donut Week’s national 
promotion hits its peak. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 
FOR MIDWEST CLUB NAMED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Chairmen of the 
standing committees of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, Kansas City, Mo., 
were appointed by President Carl 
Rapp, following a meeting of the 
board of directors Jan. 4. e 

Ed W. Jones, vice president of the 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, 
was made chairman of the house 
committee; William Stoneman, Jr., 
president of Paniplus, Inc., chairman 
of the auditing and finance commit- 
tee; Walter Kuchenbecker, general 
district manager, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., chairman of the mem- 
bership committee; William Schneid- 
er, the Schneider Co., chairman of 
the attendance committee, and Karl 
Finkmaier, Finkmaier Bakery, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, chairman of the 
admissions committee. 

Directors voted to change the or- 
ganization’s fiscal year to correspond 
with the calendar year, with three 
months’ credit on dues being given to 
members who joined the club in the 
last quarter of 1946. Proposals for 
a number of changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws were discussed and 
will be submitted to the general 
membership. 

Ed Branand, Swift & Co., chairman 
of the entertainment committee, dis- 
cussed future plans of his group. 

Miss Ruth Ann Smith, manager of 
the club, was presented with a $100 
savings bond as a Christmas gift. 
The club’s office, it was announced, 
had made 246 hotel reservations and 
77 air and train reservations since its 
opening last Aug. 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO ELECT OFFICERS 


St. Paul, Minn.—The annual din- 
ner-dance and election of officers of 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
has been scheduled for Ramaley’s 
Hall here Jan. 18, according to an 
announcement by George Abel, F. 
W. Ramaley & Co., president of the 
organization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. KRAUSE HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—C. R. Krause, 
Quality Bake Shop, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis at the annual dinner- 
dance of the organization held at the 
Nicollet Hotel here Jan. 11. He re- 
placed Merriam E. Hosars, Hosar’s 
Bakery, in that office. 

Ray Wuollet, Wuollet’s 














Bakery, 


was named vice president of the or- 
ganization, replacing Mr. Krause in 
that post. 

Clifford H. Anderson, Christen- 
sens Bakery, was re-elected treasur- 
er of the group, and J. M. Long con- 
tinues as secretary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUGAR ACTION DISCUSSED 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — More than 100 
members and guests of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
heard Harold W. Shannon, Nulomo- 
line and American Molasses Co., dis- 
cuss the action of: sugars in baked 
products, feature talk of the club’s 
Jan. 7 meeting. A question period 
following the talk engaged Mr. Shan- 
non and the entire audience for more 
than an hour in figuring out baking 
problems relative to the various bak- 
ers of this district. Edward R. Bour, 
Liberty Baking Co., presided. J. 
Nicholas, Donut Corp. of America 
was program chairman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NIACIN PRICE UP $1 


Rahway, N. J.—Increases in price 
of $1 per kilogram for niacinamide 
and niacin were announced Jan. 6 by 
Merck & Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists. Niacinamide, packed in 50 or 
100-kilo fiber drums, now will cost 
$10.50 per kilogram, and niacin will 
cost $7 per kilo in 50-kilo fiber drums 
or $7.10 in 10-kilogram drums. The 
prices are f.o.b. the company’s ware- 
houses at Rahway, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
The prices quoted are on the basis of 
spot delivery, no contracts. 





Proposed Law for 
Enrichment in 
Oklahoma Discussed 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Nutritiona! 
experts and civic club leaders met 
here Jan. 8 to discuss proposed legis- 
lation requiring enrichment of flour 
in the state of Oklahoma, to be pre- 
sented to the legislature now in ses- 
sion. 

Nineteen states and Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii have passed laws requir- 
ing enrichment, and it is the aim o! 
the nutrition authorities to place 
Oklahoma on this list. 

Speakers included Harry Alexan- 
der, president of the Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Association, and Haskell Cudc, 
Stillwater, president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association. 

“Enrichment of bread is especially 
important to families of low income 
groups,” said Norma M. Brumbaugh, 
Stillwater, committee chairman. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PITTSBURGH CLUB ELECTS 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh at its Jan 
11 meeting elected S. D. McKinley, 
Hardesty & Stineman, president; E 
E. Hendershaw, milk products broke: 
vice president; H. G. Woeckner, 
Marathon Corp., second vice presi- 
dent; E. Willard Moore, Thomas M. 
Royal & Co., secretary and treasur 
er, and J. P. Brynes, Brynes & 
Kiefer Co., and F. J. Andrews, Inter- 
national Milling Co., new directors. 
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Fiftieth Civilian Class Begins 
Study of Baking at AIB Schoo! 


Chicago, Ill.—The fiftieth civilian 
class now is under way at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking School in 
Chicago. During the 25 years of the 
institute’s existence, there have been 
a half hundred classes of civilians en- 
rolled in addition to those trained 
under the United States army pro- 
gram during the recent war. In the 
present class there are 63 veterans, 
three regular army men, one marine 
and four nonveteran civilians. 

Opening exercises of the fiftieth 
class were held at the Fullerton Ave- 
nue headquarters of the school Jan. 
6 with Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director 
of the institute, welcoming the stu- 
dents, and Principal William Walms- 
ley introducing the speakers and the 
members of the teaching class. Mr. 
Walmsley explained the work of the 
American Bakers Association and of 
the institute, and also gave the stu- 
dents an analysis of the teaching 
program of the school through its 
various departments. 

Robert M. Woods, recently elected 
chairman of the educational advisory 
committee of the institute, and a 
member of the first graduating class 
of the school, represented the com- 
mittee on the program. He discussed 
the task of screening the hundreds 
of applications for the classes of the 


school to hold each class to the maxi 
mum of 72 members. He expressed 
the hope for an even greater expan- 
sion of the school work and enroll- 
ment, and he paid tribute to the cur- 
riculum and subject matter that the 
school offers to ‘the student. 

Tom Smith, secretary of ABA, 
spoke to the students of the role 
played by the association in the in- 
dustry and told of the collection of 
the fund for the promotion of tho 
industry and its products. Wilmot: 
C. Mack, business manager of the in 
stitute, announced plans for the pur- 
chase of property and the erectio 
of a new building for the institut« 
John E. Morrill, president of th» 
alumni association of the school o 
baking, talked of the records whic! 
graduates of the school have made i! 
the industry and the allied trades. 

Victor E. Marx, chairman of th: 
C. B. Morison Memorial Award Com 
mittee, reviewed the history of th 
award, its traditional contribution t» 
the progress of the class and its valu” 
to the recipient. Members of the 
staff of the institute—Dr. William F. 
Bradley of the laboratories, and Rut 
Richardson Clarke and Mary Kinna 
vey Moore of the consumer servic 
department—also spoke briefly to the 
students. 
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Anderson Pledges 
Aid to Industrial 
Users of Sugar 


Washington, D. C.—Representa- 
tives of 21 organizations of industrial 
users and distributors of sugar re- 
cently announced that Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 
promised to “do everything possible” 
to see that this country gets its share 
of the 1947 world supply of sugar. 

They reported this after a confer- 
ence with Mr. Anderson at which they 
presented a petition requesting that 
this country be allocated more of the 
world supply. 

Included in the organizations pre- 
senting the petition were the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America. 

The world supply, including the 
Cuban sugar, is being allocated among 
various countries under recommenda- 
tions of the International Emergency 
Food Council. World supplies are far 
short of all demands. 

The petition said most industrial 
uscrs for the past 16 months had 
been limited to quotas equal to 50 


and 60% of the sugar they used 
in 1941. 

signers of the petition included 
groups representing confectioners, 


bakers, ice cream makers, soft drink 
bottlers, fruit canners, dairy manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FSA LISTS CORN MEAL 
STANDARDS, DEFINITIONS 


Tentative definitions and standards 
of identity for corn meals and related 
products were published by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration in the 
Federal Register for-Jan. 4, 1947. 

The corn products included are white 
and yellow corn meal, bolted white and 
yellow corn meal, degerminated white 
and yellow corn meal, degermed 
white and yellow corn meal, white 
and yellow corn flour, grits, corn 
grits, hominy grits, yellow grits, yel- 
low corn grits, yellow hominy grits, 
enriched corn meal and enriched grits. 

Written exceptions to the .tenta- 
tive definitions and standards may 
be filed by an interested person who 
participated in the recent public hear- 
ing within 20 days from the date of 
publication of the tentative order. 
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GRAIN SALES REPORTED 

Washington, D. C.—Recorded do- 
mestic sales of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in October totaled $47,336,- 
954, including $8,399,000 for grain 
and grain products, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported. 
Sales of agricultural products de- 
Clared surplus by government agen- 
cies included $15,168 for grain and 
cereal products. 
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ECONOMY CENTER MARKETS 
SOLD TO RED OWL STORES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The purchase 
of “Economy Center Markets,” locat- 
ed in and around Sioux Falls, S. D., 
by the Red Owl Stores, Inc., was an- 
nounced recently by Ford Bell, presi- 
dent and general manager, from 
headquarters of the corporation at 
900 Fourth St. N., here. 

Seven of the 12 retail food markets 
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involved in the transaction are locat- 
ed in Sioux Falls. The others are at 
Brookings and Centerville, S. D., and 
Rock Rapids, Sibley and Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. The purchase includes stock, 
fixtures, equipment, warehouse stock 
and equipment at Sioux Falls and all 
trucks and transportation facilities. 

With the acquisition of the mar- 
kets, Red Owl Stores will operate 
234 corporate and 268 agency retail 
outlets in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Michigan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LARGE FIRE LOSS HITS 
CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, Ill—Nelson K. Reese’s 
Sons Co., Chicago distributor of flour 
and other bakery supplies, suffered a 
large loss when its building at 2627 
West Washington Blvd. was partially 
destroyed by fire on Jan. 8. 

The fire is reported to have started 
in a boxcar on the spur track along- 
side the building, and in a few min- 
utes it had spread into the building. 
The greatest damage was on the sec- 
ond floor where the fire completely 
destroyed the roof. 

.The company suffered a heavy loss 
in damage to the stock from water. 
More than 15 cars of flour were in 
the warehouse, as well as_ large 
stocks of other bakery supplies. The 
loss is partially covered by insurance. 

This company was formed by Nel- 
son K. Reese in 1902 and its first lo- 
cation was at Congress and Robey 
streets. About a year later Mr. Reese 
moved to the present location. Mr. 
Reese retired about a year ago and 
the company is now being operated 
by three sons, Milton, Harold and 
Warren. They plan to continue in 
business and several flour mills are 
rushing fresh supplies of flour to 
them. This will be stored temporarily 
in the warehouse of Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co. 
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WHEAT SOLD FOR EXPORT 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled slightly more than 3,- 
000,000 bus. Of this a negligible 
amount was in the form of flour. 
There was no confirmation of export 
business of Class 2 wheat, but flour 
shipments totaling 300,000 bus in 
terms of wheat, went to China, West 
Indies, Central and South American 
countries, and Italy. 
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End of Sugar Controls in Late 
1947 Seen by Food Study Group 


Washington, D. C.—Representative 
Jenkins of Oregon, chairman of the 
Republican congressional food study 
committee, assailed the government’s 
sugar policy recently and predicted 
both rationing and price control of 
sugar can be safely abolished late 
in 1947. 

Each household consumer should 
receive at least 10 lbs more sugar 
in 1947 than in 1946, he said in a 
report on the committee’s findings. 

In addition, industrial consumers 
should get a 20% increase—from 60 
to 80% of their 1941 supplies—on 
the basis of latest estimates, the re- 
port said. 

Blaming ‘“‘the government’s sense- 
less fear of a wartime sugar.surplus,” 
Representative Jenkins declared 
American housewives have been get- 
ting “the short end of the sugar 
deal” for five years. 

“Loss of the Philippine sugar pro- 
duction of about 1,000,000 tons a 
year early in the war should have 
been a clear warning to those re- 
sponsible to exert their utmost efforts 
to increase Cuban production to off- 
set these losses throughout the war,” 
he said. 

“However, our officials seemed to 
be obsessed with the fear of a pos- 
sible sugar surplus.” 

Cuba had enough sugar to ma’ e 
up entirely for the loss of Philip- 
pine sugar, he said, but the United 
States contract in 1943 “insisted that 
Cuba leave unharvested enough cane 
to produce an estima.ed additiona’' 
1.750,000 tons of sugar” 


Administration’s Policy Blamed 


The report also declared the 1946 
shortage was “chiefly the direct result 
of the administration’s policy of shar- 
ing the relatively adequate supplies 
produced in our normal production 
areas with other countries.” 

More than 1,600,000 tons of sugar 
produced in the United States supply 
area was shipped abroad this year, 
the report said. 

Coincident with the report, Senator 
Butler of Nebraska declared a “plain 
old-fashioned tariff” is needed to pro- 
tect the American sugar industry. 

“There can be no doubt about our 
being in a terrible mess with our 
sugar program,” he said. 

“Unless the program is changed, 


we are certain to see less sugar pro- 
duced in the United States and we 
will become more and more depend- 
ent on imports.” 

The committee’s report cautioned 
that complete sugar decontrol now 
would be “dangerous and unwise,” 
almost inevitably resulting in tre- 
mendous competitive bidding for 
available supplies, speculative hoard- 
ing and the grabbing of huge avail- 
able stocks by the big sugar consum- 
ing corporations. 


More for Housewife Urged 


Representative Jenkins urged that 
any increase in 1947 sugar ration al- 
lowances—over and above the pro- 
posed 10 lbs extra for household con- 
sumers and the 20% increase for in- 
dustrial users—should go entirely to 
individual household consumers, rath- 
er than to industrial users. 

“The fact is that the industrial 
users—canners, bottlers, bakers, con- 
fectioners, etc.—have recéived 
throughout the war not only much 
larger proportions of this nation’s 
available sugar supplies than they 
ever received in prewar years but 
even a greater tonnage of sugar than 
industry used before the war,” he 
_Ided. 
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NJ USDA RICE QUOTAS 
S-H_-DULED FOR 1947-48 


\/ashington, D. C.—Formal an- 

) ement that there will be no 

c. marketing quotas and no acre- 
ase allotments during the 1947-48 
rice production and marketing season 
was issued Dec. 30 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

This action was taken in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act of 1938 which 
provides for marketing quotas when 
the total supply of rice exceeds a nor- 
mal supply for the current marketing 
year by more than 10%. 

Normal supply plus 10% in the 
1946-47 marketing year is calculated 
at 79,489,000 bus. Actual total sup- 
ply for this period is 73,130,000 bus, 
consisting of the 1946 crop of 71,520,- 
000 bus and a carry-over of 1,610,000 
bus from the preceding year. 








W. E. LONG SALES MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE — 
The 1946 sales managers’ conference sponsored by the 
W. E. Long Co., bakery service organization, and held 
in Chicago early last month attracted sales managers 


conferences. 





and owners from all sections of the country and Canada. 
Shown above is a general view of one of the sessions. 
The attendance was the largest in the history of these 
J. A. Smith of the Long company, was 
conference chairman. 
























SUNNY 
KANSAS 








If you're like most bakers, 
trying to make a quality loaf 
and 


shortening, you ll really appre- 


without sufficient sugar 


ciate the finer baking qualities 


of SUNNY KANSAS. For 


SUNNY KANSAS is a mighty 
big help in getting that sales- 










building crumb quality you want. 





xe 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA » KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 







CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Adventure 


11) 
Breadlam 


By George E. Toles 








brand name of bread has 

been created for the baking 
industry in the 16 mm color sound 
motion picture, ‘““Adventures in Bread- 
lam.” 

The film was produced by the 
Burns Industrial Film Corp., New 
York, N. Y., originally for the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
after a careful study of the problems 
of the baking industry. 

To fill a long-felt need, since many 
bakers are convinced that their best 
consumer acceptance is obtained 


A NEW approach to publicizing a 


ed 3 iF 
ae 
? 


through children, this film was de- 
signed to appeal essentially to young 
people. However, test audiences on 
whom it was tried were made up of 
persons of all ages. 

“Adventures in Breadlam” is an all- 
marionette performance that tells the 
story of the two little “loafers” from 
Breadlam who, because of a misdeed, 
were sentenced by the high tribunal 
of their mythical land to search the 
ages for a perfect bread. 


Travel Through History 
Their trials and adventures start 




























“BREADLAM” SCENES—The above scenes were taken from the 28- 
minute motion picture “Adventures in Breadlam,” a 16 mm color sound 
film publicizing bread and the baking industry. The picture is an all- 
marionette performance that tells the story. of two little “loafers” from 
Breadlam who, because of a misdeed, were sentenced by the high tribunal 


of their mythical land to search the ages for a perfect bread. 
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ir Breadlam,” the story of two little “loafers” and their 


in Ancient Egypt, proceed through 
early Greece, the Middle Ages and 
the pilgrim days of New England. 
It is in a New England kitchen 
where their impudence lands them on 
a cloud. 

A benign creature named Wunsa- 
pona Time comes to their rescue at 
this critical moment by taking them 
to and through a modern bakery. 
It is there that they find the perfect 
bread, which they bring back in tri- 
umph to the whimsical land of their 
birth. The climax of the picture 
comes after a jubilant celebration 
and the marionettes disclose to the 
audience a pedestal view of a spe- 
cific loaf of bread. 

The film has been so created that 
the exterior of the modern bakery 
and the brand name and picture of 
its particular bread can be changed 
to that of the individual baker. 

The film can be in constant use 
as a promotional feature for from 
five to ten years. 


Educational Value 

Although the sales impact of the 
picture is startling, its advertising 
process has been handled with such 
subtelty that educators in various 
eastern cities have approved it as a 
valuable contribution to visual educa- 
tion for public school systems. 

“Adventures in Breadlam” was 
written in rhyme by Ruth Snow 
Burns, advertising and public rela- 
tions director for Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Although the picture was complet- 
ed early last spring, release was 
temporarily withheld because of the 
wheat shortage. Bakers across the 
country, it is reported, are showing 
keen interest in the film, which rep- 
resents a new promotional technique 
for the baking industry. 


Bread Put on a Pedestal 


“Adventures in Breadlam” takes 
bread out of the common commodity 
Class and literally puts it on a pedes- 
tal. One of its main virtues lies in 
the fact that through entertainment 
and education, people in general and 
children in particular who would 
have no opportunity of understanding 
the art of modern bread production 
will be able to see how and why to- 
day’s bread is such a valuable and 
desirable food. 

The film is designed for exclusive 
use by progressive wholesale bread 
bakers now thinking in terms of the 
newly recognized importance of visual 
education in advertising. 

It took 12 months to produce the 
film. Historical research was care- 


THE SEARCH FOR A PERFECT BREAD—The above 


scenes are taken from the motion picture “Adventures 
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fully done so that accuracy of fact 
is indisputable, even in the fairy tale 
aspects of the story. The film runs 
28 minutes. 


Film Is Adapted 

The first adaptation of the film was 
produced for the O’Rourke Baking 
Co. of Buffalo. Hathaway Bakeries 
has had an adaptation made for use 
in the Paterson, N. J., market. 

Origin of the film goes back to 
John Patrick O’Rourke, president of 
the O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., and 
president of Hathaway Bakeries, who 
became dissatisfied with the Hatha- 
way advertising program and hired 
Ruth Snow Burns as public relations 
counsel. She sold Mr. O’Rourke on 
the idea of “Adventures in Bread- 
lam.” 





HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE « Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











search of the ages for a perfect bread. The robed fig- 
ure is Wunsapona Time, a benign creature who comes 
to their rescue by taking the searchers through a mod- 
ern bakery where they find the perfect bread. 


Mrs. Burns organized the Burns 
Industrial Film Corp. with herself as 
president and treasurer and two long- 
time associates, Harold E. Fellows 
and H. Leroy Vanderford as vice 
presidents, and Rita Lynch as secre- 
tary. Mr. O’Rourke, as industry ad- 
visor to the corporation, has only a 
very slight interest in the business, 
and is the only baker connected with 
the enterprise. 

Cost $100,000 

“Adventures in Breadlam” cost 
$100,000 to produce. 

In addition to his bakeries in Buf- 
falo and Cambridge, Mr. O’Rourke is 
chairman of the board of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Baking Co. and a governor of 
the American Bakers Association. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 























“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


KMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis. U.S. A. 
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FOOD EDITORS VISIT BAKERY—Within the past few 
weeks hundreds of thousands of homemakers through- 
out the country have been told the story of the making 


of bakers’ bread. This story has been told them in the 
newspaper columns of more than 50 food editors, guests 
of the American Institute of Baking, who were taken on 
a conducted tour of one of Chicago’s modern baking 
plants during the recent Food Editors’ Conference. Pro- 
duction methods, enrichment processes and the uniform 
quality of the product all were observed by the food 
editors and they also were given an opportunity to ask 
questions concerning the various steps in baking, the 
place of bread in the dietary and the value of enrich- 


tinental Baking Co. staff on modern baking processes; 
left to right, are Sara Austin, Helen Mann, Pauline Hen- 
son and Betsy Puttman. Upper right: Three Chicago 
newspaper food editors talk shop during AIB tour; left 
to right, are Rosemary Fox, Chicago Tribune, Alice Ben- 
nett, Chicago Daily News, and Kay Foster, Chicago Sun. 
Jenter: Mabel Richardson, Miami Daily News, questions 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing director of the AIB on the value 
of enrichment legislation. Lower left: Marie Louise 
Miltenberger, New Orleans States questions Con- 
tinental Baking Co.’s Alpha Ellingsen, as Ann Danaher 
(Martha Lee, household editor of the Boston Evening 
American) watches other members of group. Lower 
right: Two members of AIB consumer service staff, Lois 


-extended to the retail 





ment legislation. 


Above, upper left, Sara Austin, Cin- 
cinnati Times Star interviews three members of Con- 


ing operation. 


Gramlich (left), and Margaret Delany, watch bread slic- 





Premature Price Decontrol of Sugar 
Feared by Industry Representatives 


Washington, D. C.—Bakery indus- 
try representatives closely associated 
with affairs of the Food Industry 
Council sugar committee are greatly 
disturbed over the implications in the 
recommendations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to decon- 
trol molasses as to price and alloca- 
tion regulations. These officials con- 
cur with conclusions of USDA sugar 
specialists in the fear that decontrol 
of molasses would lead to the prema- 
ture decontrol of sugar. 

Earlier, the FIC sugar committee 
handed a report to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson which 
recommended the continuation of 
sugar and by-products price controls 
through 1947. This report was signed 
by Ralph Ward, president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; Edwin O. 
Blomquist, vice president of E. J. 
Brach & Sons, Chicago; Talbot O. 
Freeman, vice president of Pepsi- 
Cola, Long Island City, N. Y., and 
Ridgeway Kennedy, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

In the main, this report urged that 


foreign allocations be made on a 
short term basis rather than for the 
full calendar year so that domestic 
consumers would be insured any ad- 
vantage which might arise from in- 
creased European production of beet 
sugar. While the committee said it 
favored the elimination of all war- 
time controls it felt constrained to 
ask that decontrol of sugar be de- 
layed until an orderly decontrol pro- 
cedure during 1947 to prevent violent 





SUIT CHALLENGING RATION 
PROGRAM SETTLED 


Washington, D. C.—The court suit 
which threatened the basis of the 
sugar ration program was settled on 
a compromise basis last month. The 
suit had been brought against the 
Office of Price Administration by 
Maple Leaf Dairies, Inc., Brooklyn. 
The firm had constructed a $60,000 
plant at Neenah, Wis., for producing 
bulk sweetened condensed milk and 
then had been denied a sugar quota. 





price fluctuations could be developed. 

Large industrial consumers of sug- 
ar, of which the baking industry rep- 
resents the largest factor, are con- 
cerned over sugar price gyrations and 
ordinarily would be expected to op- 
pose any action which would set off 
chaotic price movements. At the 
same time, baking industry repre- 
sentatives recognize the alleged in- 
equities of the molasses allocation 
program which is a fiction as far as 
the feed industry is concerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COARSE GRAIN VISIBLE 
SET AT 67,600,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont. — According to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners visible 
coarse grain supplies in Canada on 
Dec. 27, 1946, were 35,400,000 bus 
of oats, 25,300,000 bus of barley, 3,- 
300,000 bus of rye and 3,600,000 bus 
of flax. 

Overseas wheat exports continue 
in small volume. From the beginning 
of the crop year up to Dec. 27 the 
quantity shipped amounted to 60,- 
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100,000 bus, compared with 146,800,- 
000 in the same period the previous 
year. Exports of oats totaled 11,- 
800,000 bus, as against 10,000,000 a 
year ago. 

A slackening off in farm deliveries 
was recorded with 2,900,000 bus in 
the week ending Dec. 27 bringing 
the total for the current season to 
233,000,000 bus. Export shipments 
f-om the Pacific Coast for the week 
totaled 2,100,000 bus and Atlantic 
overseas clearances were 500,000 bus 
Movement by the former route has 
increased greatly recently. 





BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Plans for ARBA 
Convention in 
New York Progress 


New York, N. Y.—Progress in plan: 
for the 1947 national retail bakers 
convention and exhibition of the As 
sociated Retail Bakers of America in 
dicate a large attendance and an out 
standing program and exhibit o 
equipment, fixtures, supplies and in 
gredients, according to representa 
tives of committees handling th: 
meeting. The convention is sched 
uled for the Hotel Pennsylvani: 
here, Feb. 23-26. 

This will mark the first time tha 
the association has held its meeting 
in New York City. John Benkert 
convention committee chairman, has 
bakers o! 
America ‘‘a most cordial welcome to 
attend the 1947 meeting.” 

From all indications the exhibit 
will use all available space, offering 
bakers a chance to see equipment, 
supplies and fixtures and talk ove: 
needs with exhibitors in terms oi 
what is available. 





Convention Theme 

The convention, based on the 
theme, “Follow ARBA for a Bright 
er Tomorrow,” will get under way 
with a reception and party on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 23. The progran 
will start Feb. 24 when Charles W 
Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of Associated Retail Bakers o! 
America and meeting chairman, wil 
speak on the subject “For a Brighte: 
Tomorrow.” Other speakers will b« 
Frank Jungewaelter, secretary 0! 
ARBA, “How ARBA Will Show U: 
the Way”; William Quinlan, counse 
and Washington representative fo: 
ARBA, “Washington’s Role in th 
Brighter Tomorrow”; and Georg« 
Cron, chairman of the _ exhibitior 
committee, “Our Exhibits and Ex 
hibitors.” 

Later talks will 
ment, production, 


cover manage: 
sales and othe: 





NEW YORK STATE GROUP 
TO MEET 


The board of directors of the Nev 
York State Association of Manufac 
turing Retail Bakers has announced 
plans to hold the annual meeting o! 
the association in New York City. 
Feb. 26-27 in conjunction with th« 
1947 convention of the Associatec 
Retail Bakers of America schedulet 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Feb. 23-26 
The directors’ meeting of the New 
York state association will be helc 
the afternoon of Feb. 26 with a busi- 
ness session and election of officers 
scheduled for Feb. 27. 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


4 very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


— 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(tGLUTEN) 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


a 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
° CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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current problems confronting the in- 
dustry. 


Entertainment Planned 


Special social features are being 
planned in conjunction with the con- 
vention. The entertainment com- 
mittee has announced that blocks of 
seats for Broadway hits will be avail- 
able the evening of Feb. 24. 

In his message of welcome, John 
Benkert stressed the urgency of mak- 
ing room reservations as soon as pos- 
sible. Reservations may be entered 
through the secretary of the hotel 
reservation committee, William Ross, 
28-41 Steinway St., Long Island City 
3) ™. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED ASSOCIATION 
PLANS JUNE CONVENTION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Central Re- 
tail Feed Association will hold its 
1947 convention, June 2-3 at the 
Schroeder Hotel, ‘here, according to 
an announcement by Roland C. 
Tesch, Chilton, Wis., president. 

A program of education and en- 
tertainment is being planned for the 
meeting, and the association expects 
to break all previous records for con- 
vention attendance, Mr. Tesch said. 
Registrations at the 1946 sessions to- 
taled nearly 1,100. 

Officers of the association, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Tesch, are: Donald F. 
Crane, Chippewa Falls, Wis., vice 
president; Albert H. Lois, Bassett, 
Wis., secretary-treasurer, and David 
K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, executive 
secretary. Directors include Ray W. 
Biel, Sparta, Wis; David J. Boulay, 
Fond du Lac, Wis; Bruce McDonald, 
Rockford, Ill; F. W. Shekey, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis; Charles F. Schneider, 
Readfield, Wis., and F. J. Albrecht, 
Jr., Athens, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA SHIPMENTS 
APPROACH 1945 RECORD 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia reports 
that despite frequent and protracted 
delays caused by strikes that tied up 
the local waterfront, total grain ex- 
ports during 1946 were the third 
largest in the city’s history. 

A total of 45,656,189 bus of grain 
were loaded for export during the 
year, compared with 49,245,864 in 
1945, and 62,669,978 in 1922, the rec- 
ord year. 

The exchange’s report states that 
had it not been for strikes the port 
would have exceeded 1945 exports of 
grain. The shortage of boxcars also 
worked against free and active move- 
ment of grain, the report points out. 

While the bulk of export tonnage 
was destined for continental Europe, 
grain also was sent to South America 
and India—a rather unnatural move- 
ment in normal times — to relieve 
emergency food situations in those 
areas. Exports for the month of 
December totaled 4,124,193 bus, up 
from 4,044,491 bus in November but 
under the 4,277,030 bu total of De- 
cember, 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERIOR GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Superior, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
Grain and Warehouse Commission 
has disclosed that 90,093,985 bus of 
grain were received by Superior ele- 
vators in 1946, with 90,846,081 bus 
being shipped out. Receipts included 
71,673,894 bus of wheat, and 45,504 
bus of rye. Shipments of wheat 
were 69,625,446 bus and of rye, 39,- 
985 bus. 
































Gon Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 





MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ESERVATION, 


. « « «+ Without 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The “Chief” is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & -CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
























NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Wheat in Scandinavia 
and Holland 


f | NHE Scandinavian countries and 
Holland are neither producers 
nor importers of great quanti- 

ties of wheat, yet they have an im- 

portant effect on our prairie agri- 

culture. 

Forestry, mining, fishing and agri- 
culture form the main industries of 
these countries. They’re too far 
north to engage in self-sufficing farm- 
ing, so they have to concentrate on 
products which they can sell abroad 
to obtain cash with which to pur- 
chase foreign goods and commodities 
which they lack and cannot produce. 
Harsh necessity compels these peo- 
ple to be highly efficient, especially 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., currently is 
presenting a series of radio broad- 
casts over Canadian networks deal- 
ing with the general subject, “Around 
the World with Wheat.” The essen- 
tial text of several of these broad- 
casts has appeared in recent issues 
of this journal, and another is pre- 
sented herewith. 








in agriculture, because of their lim- 
ited land. They produce the highest 
yields per acre of any country under 
similar conditions. 


Sweden’s Plant Breeding 


No country enjoys more state aid 
for the advancement of scientific 
agriculture than does this Scandina- 
vian group. Everyone there recog- 
nizes that such state aid is good busi- 
ness. This year, 1946, is the sixtieth 
aniversary of the founding of the 
world renowned plant breeding sta- 
tion Svalof, Sweden, set up to in- 
crease the yield per acre, and to im- 
prove the quality of Scandinavian 
crops. Incidentally this year, 1946, 
is also the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of our Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm System. Many years 
ago the Canadian Seed Growers As- 
sociation, hearing of the fame of 
Svalof, sent its secretary, L. H. New- 
man, now our Dominion cerealist, to 
look into it. After a long sojourn at 
Svalof, Dr. Newman wrote an im- 
portant book, entitled “Plant Breed- 
ing in Scandinavia.” This book en- 
tirely changed the methods of seed 
production practiced by the members 
of our association, and had an impor- 
tant influence on improving plant 
breeding work in many countries in 
the world. 

Svalof has produced many varie- 
ties most useful to Canada. In fact, 
one can say that no institution has 
ever supplied more good ideas and 
more good materials for the plant 
breeders of the world than Svalof. 


The Market for Wheat 


Sweden, Norway, Finland and Ice- 
land produce together an annual av- 
erage of 31,000,000 bus of wheat and 
import 10,000,000 bus, of which Can- 
ada’s share is 4,000,000. Denmark 
and Holland, with a combined popu- 
lation of 12,500,000, are relatively 
flat, have a high percentage of fer- 
tile land, and together produce an 
annual average of 28,000,000 bus of 
wheat, but import 32,000,000 bus, 
which includes 12,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian wheat. They would like to 
produce less wheat and import more, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


ce WITH S 
QIA-CLUTIN | 


FLOUR 






A new development 

‘wsuannsa @ Which greatly ex. 
“\tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N..16th St. - OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ey 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. GC. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
= 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















‘The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA zz 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN a 








— 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 








LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
: od 
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Uncontrolled Export Trade in Flour 
Not Likely for Some Time, Predicts 
Holland’s Government Buying Agent 


By EDWARD DRENTHEM 
SOESMAN 


London, Eng.—It has been my ex- 
perience in meeting people during 
my travels in different parts of the 
world, that some are eminently suit- 
ed for the position they hold. The 
right man in the right place un- 


exports, rests with us here. Through 
our agricultural advisers who are at- 
tached to the embassies abroad, we 
are continually in touch with for- 
eign markets and know from day 
to day what is wanted abroad and, 
naturally, we know what is needed 
in Holland. On the one hand, we 
examine in our laboratories here all 
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by Netherlands agents of foreign 
manufacturers and, on the other 
hand, we feel the markets abroad as 
to what we could sell there. We have 
become a focal point for all inquiries 
either one way or the other.” 


To an inquiry as to whether 
there was any possibility of the 
Netherlands flour importers buy- 
ing direct under their own or 
mill brands as in prewar days, 
Dr. Boerma said he feared this 
would not be for some time. The 
supply of flour and bread grains 
had been short ever since the 
German occupation when flour 


23 


ed. At present the government 
is the sole buying agent. Its 
main object is to build up a suf- 
ficient supply of wheat and flour 
in the Netherlands, and it buys 
whatever it can get. “To say 
that the government and the im- 
porters have formed a _ pool,” 
comments Dr. Boerma, “would 
be expressing the case about 
right. The situation may change 
in 1948 when supply may be 
larger than the present heavy 
demand.” 


As to present tendencies in the 
United States toward free trade and 


doubtedly is Dr. Hr. Boerma, who 
during the German occupation was 
director general of the Combined 
Flour and Grain Bureau of the Neth- 
erlands government, and is now head 
of the Foreign Department of the 
Netherlands Ministry of Food. Un- 
der the occupation food supplies in 
the Netherlands were virtually in 
his hands and he had a very diffi- 
cult course to steer between the 
German military forces in Holland 
and the secret underground orders 
of the exiled government in London. 
Mary of his countrymen suspected 
him of collaboration with the Ger- 
mans, and he dared not contradict 
them or defend himself, but after 
the liberation they rejoiced to hear 
that it was he who had taken the 
initiative in arranging for food to 
be dropped by British aviators, 
whereby a large part of the popula- 
tion of western Holland was saved 
from starvation and death. 

I sought a special interview with 
Dr. Boerma, in the course of which 
he explained that his department 
werks in exactly the same manner 
as the similar department of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. In fact, he 
said, the two departments work close- 
ly together and likewise are close- 
ly associated with the work of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 


Close Collaboration 


In answer to my question as to 
whether his department collaborat- 
ed with the Netherlands Purchasing 


the articles which are offered to us stocks were completely exhaust- (Continued on page 26) 
















IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @ YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 


acts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West’: 


l Of special interest to the q 
I) Milling Industry { 


i ~ Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds Clan Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 





Commission in New York, of which 
Cornelius van Stolk is head of the 
food branch, Dr. Boerma said: “In- 
deed we do. From my office all the 


buying is done, here we are in a posi- 
tion to judge best what is needed 
by the people and, although we some- 
times act on the advice of New York, 
the final decision as what to buy or 
again what to sell, be it imports or 








Dr. Hr. Boerma, Director-General of the 
Foreign Department of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Food, at The Hague, Holland. 





of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns have located factories, ware- 
houses and distribution facilities on 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in the 
western states served by the railroad. 


Fact 2. This vast territory is rich 
in raw materials, natural resources, 
skilled and unskilled workers... 
with ideal living conditions, good 
schools, and plenty of space for fu- 
ture expansion. 


ON 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Loute 


be Specific ~ 


tionists favor the western area by a 
wide margin. Result—greater inter- 
est in the West leading to permanent 
residence .. . growing markets, more 
manpower for industry. 


Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 
Route, uniting the East with the 
West Coast, Union Pacific provides 
unexcelled rail transportation. 







say Union Pacific’ 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confiden- 
tial information regarding available indus- 
trial sites having trackage facilities in the 
territory it serves, Address Industrial Dept., 

Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


United Nations Menu 


T may seem unusual, but when it 
comes to food and drink for the 

United Nations delegates their tastes 
conform to those of the average 
American. Their favorite drinks are 
Scotch and orange juice, and though 
one would think the delegates, who 
are a wordly lot, would call for for- 
eign style drinks, not a single request 
for such has been made. 

According to Arthur Schleifer, who 
operates the bars and dining rooms 
for the UN, cocktail drinkers prefer 
Manhattans, while hard liquor drink- 
ers go for Scotch and after that rye. 
Beer is served with luncheon. 

Luncheon is served buffet style. A 
profusion of fruit decorates the serv- 
ing table, but it disappears quickly, 
indicating that the foreigners eat 
much more fruit than Americans do. 
A combination they really go for is 
cheese and fresh fruit. 

Although many American dishes 
are of foreign origin, no foreign foods 
are served. Such things as fresh 
ham, roast beef, lobster or chicken 
salad, and green salad make up the 
luncheon menu. As in the case of 
drinks, not one request has_ been 
made for a foreign dish. Topping off 
the menus is the good old American 


dish apple pie and ice cream — it’s 
their favorite dessert, too. 
= 


Black Marhet Yeast 


FFICIALS of Moscow’s only yeast 
plant have been systematically 
selling yeast wholesale to organiza- 
tions having no relation to the food 
trade and the guilty persons have 
been held for trial, Trud has revealed. 
Yeast, 174 tons of it, has been used 
in barter. The director of the plant 
exchanged 15 tons with the ‘Red 
Printer” print shop in return for 
which the plant got its letterheads. 
The chief of the buying and sales de- 
partment gave more than five tons 
of yeast to the garbage collecting 
trust of the Kirov district and got 
some transport in return. 

The majority of the receivers sold 
the yeast on the market. When it 
appeared in large quantities at ‘“‘spec- 
ulative prices,’ inspectors of the 
Moscow board of trade investigated 
and discovered the illegal use of the 
yeast.—The New York Times. 


= 
Christmas Strawberries 








“Onct in a while,” 
River Roller Mills, “ 










well for a good spell an’ 





said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
I ketch myself stewin’ or meb- 
by a mite riled up about all the items in the 
paper, some sayin’ 
goin’ skyhigh an’ some sayin’ it’s head- 
ed straight for hell an’ gone, but 
wenn I go gettin’ kinder low 


castin’ rod, an’ step down 

the gravel bar to the end 
of the tail race an’ mebby 
fool a few bass fish; an’ first 
thing I know I fergit all about the 
big boys who claim to know every- 
thin’ an’ come back up to the mill right ca’med down 
an’ figgerin’ that the world’ s been goin’ along pretty 
’tain’t likely these writin’ 
boys can change it much even ef’n I joined up to help 


the whole kentry’s 


in my mind I jes’ take 
~ ‘Ole Sal,’ which is the 
name of my favrite 


R. E. S. 








| ‘em fret on one side or t’other.” — 
| 
| 








this South Alabama town for the 
past few months developed the ber- 
ries in time for Christmas marketing. 
It’s been a long time since this hap- 
pened in December; in fact about 60 
odd years. As a rule the earliest are 
in March, and they are seldom ear- 
lier than February. 

Local bakeries were over-joyed 
with the prospect of early berries, 
and they placed their orders early— 
first come, first served. 

Until recently even azaleas, tradi- 
tionally blooming in the spring, were 
abloom, and wonder of wonders one 
farmer went so far as to display 
small apples from one of his trees! 


It’s been estimated that today’s 
farmer accomplishes 20 times as 
much in the time that he works as 
the farmer did before the Civil War. 


= = & 
National Soup 


MERICA has no national soup. 
The fact that we’ve overlooked 
this little item isn’t exactly a nation- 
al calamity, but a widely-traveled 
French chef looks at it in that light. 
He points out that the French have 
pot au feu; the Italians, minestra; 


have no real soup that I can tell my 
friends in Paris is the American 
favorite.” 

So now the National Restaurant 
Association is conducting a poll of 
soup manufacturers and hotel and 
restaurant chefs in an effort to find 
out which is America’s No. 1 soup. 
When all the evidence is in, a group 
of experts will select the winner for 
the national title. From an official 
survey of the soup derby as report- 
ed by food expert Joseph Donon, it 
appears that any one of the follow- 
ing soups may be named: chicken 
gumbo of Louisiana, New England 
clam chowder, Philadelphia pepper 
pot, New York oyster stew, Man- 
hattan clam chowder and cream of 
tomato soup. 


Gingerbread Queen 


TRAIGHT out of fairy tale fame 
\J are the almost fabulous ginger- 
bread homes baked by Mrs. Martha 
R. Jeske of Dearborn, Mich. Minute 
in detail, from figurines to ornate 
doors, windows and “tile’’-simulated 
roof, professional bakers are amazed 
at her handiwork. 

Her favorite reproduction is Han- 
sel and Gretel and the wicked old 


tistically decorated cookies must be 
attached with the aid of egg white 
When complete, they are an exact 
replica of anything she elects to copy, 
and in all instances they are com. 
posed of gingerbread and confections 
of one sort or the other. 

Although her work is purely a hob. 
by, and she has completed but six of 
the homes since coming to America 
from her native Danzig, Germany, 
she has been besieged by offers from 
bakers and food shop owners to make 
them up. She has been offered as 
high as $100 each, but she smilingly 
turns down all offers. 


, 
Birthday Business 

ANE and Frances Utay, 17 aid 16 

respectively, of Calgary, Canada, 
are a couple of bobbysoxers with 
business heads. The girls staried a 
birthday cake baking enterprise that 
is now netting them approximately 
$100 a week. 

Jane is the business manager of 
the two-some. She looks up the 
birthdays of local citizens on record 
at the city clerk’s office where she 
works, calls the families of those per- 
sons whose birthdays are in the 
offing, and gives them a sales talk 
that seldom fails to land an orécer. 

The cakes are made on order and 
consist of any shape, size or kind, 
along with artistic designs and the 
recipient’s name. Frances, whose 
baking activities began with mud 
pies in her toddler age, does the bak- 
ing. The fact that they have reached 
the $100 a week receipts stage, with 
sales increasing steadily, attests to 
her skill in turning out the kind of 
confection that hits the spot. 

At present the girls operate {rom 
their home, but they contemplate 
opening a birthday cake bakery and 
devoting all their time to the proj- 
ect. 


Preparation 


The wolf-wail of the hungry north 
wind blowing 
Howls over field and farmstead in 


the night. 

The darkness of the sky is grey with 
snowing 

And all the land lies desolate and 
white. 

“This,” says the farmer, “is just what 


we're needing.” 
And looks out on the drifted }anks 
below, 


T was strawberry shortcake in- the Chinese, bird’s nest; the Ger- witch. It takes Mrs. Jeske upward Thinks of the moisture store for 
stead of mince meat pie for most mans, lentil; the Spanish, puchero; of four weeks daily baking to assem- April seeding 
of the residents of Evergreen, Ala., the English, oxtail; the Russians, ble the houses, and make the con- And thanks the God of harves's; for 
this past Christmas. borsch, and the East Indians, mul- fections necessary for the ginger- the snow. 
Unseasonabic warm weather in ligatawny. “But,” he added, “you bread homes. More than 2,000 ar- —E. Clifton. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





ANY of the questions enter- 
M ing into the feasibility of 

bulk flour construction will 
be discussed by other writers who 
are in better position to speak with 
authority on this phase of the matter 
than we are. Some of these consid- 
erations, however, are extremely im- 
portant in considering the proper 
layout of such an installation so we 
believe it is well to review them 
briefly. 

As we see it, some of the princi- 
pai advantages in storing flour in 
bulk are as follows: 

\. All packing and loading for the 
entire plant can be handled in a 40- 
hour week which has obvious advan- 
tages in view of the present trend 
toward premium pay for night work, 
overtime work, where ,this is neces- 
sary, and last but not least, the ad- 
vantages of having your best super- 
vision on the job at all times. It is 
only natural that when a plant is 
operating on three shifts per day, 
the best foremen request and get the 
day shift operation, leaving the night 
shifts under the supervision of less 
capable employees. We are sure that 
other firms’ experiences are similar 
to ours in that an unusual percent- 
age of the mistakes are made on the 
night shift and getting all of the 
packing and loading done during the 
day shifts has turned out to be a 
great advantage not only in direct 
saving of labor cost, but in reduc- 
tion of errors. 


Meeting Flour Specifications 


B. Under normal conditions, flour 
mills producing a large percentage of 
their output for bakeries find it nec- 
essary to mill their flour to exact 
Specifications. No matter how accu- 
rate a miller is, there are so many 
conditions beyond his control, siich as 
changes in humidity, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to always have flour 
milled to these exact specifications. 
Where flour is conveyed into bins and 
later packed out, it is possible to get 
laboratory samples analyzed so that 
any correction necessary to meet 
Specifications can be made. 

C. One of the miller’s headaches 
Which has developed during the last 
few years in milling to various speci- 
fications has been the frequency with 
which the mill mix must be changed. 


sulk Storage of Flour 


By A. R. Hettelsater 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Every time there is a radical change 
in the mill mix, there is a certain 
loss of efficiency. By the use of bulk 
flour storage, longer runs can be 
made on each wheat mix and still 
the mill will be able to meet ship- 
ping directions as received. 

D. This “divorce between grind- 
ing and shipping directions,” as one 
of our customers expressed it, in- 
evitably smooths out the operation of 
the flour mill. Under normal com- 
petitive conditions it is, of course, 
imperative that each mill fill its ship- 
ping directions as received and this 
cushion represented by the flour in 
storage is an excellent way of even- 
ing out the supply of flour. For in- 








stance, instead of running 16 hours 
per day six days per week, it is pos- 
sible to run the mill four days a 
week, with the fifth day for repairs 
and maintenance, while at the same 
time being able to fill shipping direc- 
tions as called for. During the pres- 
ent period of strikes, car shortages, 
and many other interruptions to nor- 
mal operation, this backlog of flour 
in the bins is of great advantage as 
the packing system is capable of a 
great deal more flexibility than is 
possible in the operation of the flour 
mill. 

E. In certain sections of the coun- 
try, the aging of flour is very im- 
portant and where this is the case, it 








Twenty steel cylindrical bulk storage tanks recently were installed 


in the Minneapolis, Minn., plant of the Standard Milling Co. 
above shows a view down the alley between the hoppers. 


The picture 
All feeders are 


driven from the shaft extending the length of the alley. 














is certainly better to do it before the 
flour is packed than in the conven- 
tional way. Mills that find it neces- 
sary to age flour in warehouses are 
all familiar with the problems con- 
nected with having plenty of flour in 
the warehouse but a surprising per- 
centage of it in the wrong kind of 
bags at the time delivery is required, 
which means that it must be re- 
packed with all of the extra expense 
which is attached to this operation. 

In order to get the benefit of the 
above-mentioned advantages in build- 
ing bulk flour storage, there are cer- 
tain fundamental questions of de- 
sign which should be considered. In 
the first place, rebolting and packing 
capacity must be expanded to han- 
dle a whole week’s output in 40 hours 
with some extra capacity for days 
when shipping directions are unusual- 
ly heavy. Obviously, this again calls 
for trackage or switching facilities 
adequate to handle this number of 
cars in the limited time available. 
We have checked into some plants 
and found that this factor alone 
made 40-hour packing impossible, 
but usually there are ways of obtain- 
ing additional trackage, if neces- 
sary, sometimes by the use of con- 
veyor belts to reach tracks hitherto 
inaccessible. This question of track- 
age, however, is a “must.” 


How Much Storage Space? 


The question of how much flour 
storage a firm should build is, of 
course, one beyond the province of 
an engineer. It depends so much 
upon the location of a milling plant 
and its type of business that it must 
be determined in each individual case. 
We might say here, however, that in 
most installations, the necessary 
changes for rebolting and packing 
are a large part of the expense in- 
volved and the addition of more bins 
does not increase the cost in as great 
a proportion as one would think. 

We are often asked which is the 
best type of construction for flour 
storage and under usual conditions, 
we believe that reinforced concrete 
construction is preferable unless a 
firm has building space available large 
enough to accommodate steel bins. 
Even in this case, however, it is quite 
an expensive job to provide founda- 

(Continued on page 16a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 
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scale production of vitamins. 
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MILLING PRODTCTION SECTION 


Cereal Chemishy 


Oneralive Millers 


» REVIOUS articles in this series 
if have reported studies made on 
5-lb samples of wheat stored 
in zallon bottles under various tem- 
peratures and moisture contents and 
for various periods of time. - With 
this method a large number of sam- 
ples may be used and hence a wide 
variety of conditions may be in- 
cluded in the study. This is use- 
fui in investigating the various 
changes which take place in wheat 
and their effects upon the quality of 
flour. This information becomes use- 
ful in planning experiments on a 
scale which involves amounts of 
wheat usual in average size farm 
bins. The number of bins included 
in such a study must, of necessity, 
be limited because of the expense 
involved. However, with careful 
planning the experiments may be 
made to represent the wide variety 
of conditions which exist in farm 
bins. This paper is based on the 
reports of such studies (Swanson and 
Fenton, 1932). 


Source of High Moisture Wheat 


Wheat from low places in the field 
and cutting while too moist, either 
from rain or heavy dews, are the 
two main sources of damp wheat in 
farmers’ bins. The combine har- 
vester-thresher has made the stor- 
age problem more difficult than in 
the days of the binder harvester. 
Wheat could be safely cut as soon 
as the kernels were filled, even 
though the moisture contents were 
about 30%, and then cured in the 
shock. Because of the danger from 
rain storms and hail the urge is 
strong to start the combine before 
the moisture is low enough in the 
whole field for safe storage. Fre- 
quent inspections of bins is needed 
to find if heating starts. Some damp 
Wheat from low places in the fields 
cannot be avoided after the kernels 
in the main field are sufficiently dry 
for combining. If the amount of 
such wheat is small, the excess mois- 
ture may be absorbed by the drier 
Wheat. If there is a fairly large 
Pocket of this wheat the damage 
may be serious not only to the orig- 
inal damp wheat but also because 
the heating and molding will spread 
to surrounding wheat in the bins. 
The danger of too much moisture 
from dew and rain is usually smaller 
because of the rapid drying in the 
sunshine. Some wheat, once dry, but 


Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kanda State College 


Type of Farm bins as a Factor in Wheat Storage 


wetted by heavy dew to 18% mois- 
ture in the early morning, was found 
to have dried to 14% by early after- 
noon. When the harvest season is 
interrupted by frequent drizzles, the 
difficulties of securing wheat dry 
enough for safe storage are intensi- 
fied. Fortunately most years in the 
Plains area where the greater part 
of the hard wheats are grown have 
favorable harvest weather. 

A survey study of wheat as ac- 


tually stored in farmer’s bins was 
made. This method has the advan- 
tage of obtaining information on con- 
ditions as they actually exist. The 
disadvantage is that often the com- 
plete history of what has happened 
may not be obtained. The survey 
study did give the following inform- 
ation: 

1. Wheat having 14 to 144% 
moisture and stored in the usual type 
of exposed bins is likely to heat un- 
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der the temperatures prevailing in 
the Kansas wheat belt at harvest 
time and therefore requires care- 
ful watching. The advantage of pro- 
tection against sun’s heat and conse- 
quent cooler storage was shown in 
a barn bin with a hay loft overhead. 
In this bin wheat was stored with 
15% moisture without heating. 

2. Wheat having 16 to 17% mois- 
ture showed signs of heating and 

(Continued on page 20a) 





LABORATORY VISIT—Members of District No. 5, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and the Central States 
Section of the American Association of Cereal Chemists 
were guests of the staff of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria, fll., Dec. 6. The pictures 
were taken during one of the tours through the large 
federal establishment. Roy K. Durham, technical di- 
rector of the Millers National Federation, and N. V. 





Knight of the Knight Laboratories, Evansville, Ind., are 
the two men in the upper left picture. The group in 
the upper right picture is shown listening to the guide’s 
explanation of the different types of attrition mills. The 
lower left picture shows the hosts of the meeting. They 
are, left to right, J. H. Shollenberger, C. T. Langford and 
G. E. Hilbert, all of the laboratory staff. The lower 
right picture was taken during a demonstration of the 
separation of gluten from starch by the batter process. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pure Food Laws as They Affect Millers 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of an address made by Mr. 
Larrick at the Milling Sanitation 
Short Course, held at the University 
of Minnesota, Nov. 13-15, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 


‘f l NHE first laws in the United 
States dealing with the con- 
tamination of foods were de- 

signed to protect the public health. 

Important examples were the stat- 
utes to make milk and water safe for 
consumption. The progress made in 
the improvement of the sanitary 
quality of these articles is an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of public 
health achievements and can _ be 
measured in terms of the lowered in- 
cidence of diseases spread through 
milk or water. 


By George P. Larrick 


Assistant Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 


As more laws dealing with sanita- 
tion were enacted, the trend devel- 
oped to include prohibitions against 
the contamination of food with filth 
which has no direct connection with 
public health. The state legislatures 
took the lead in enacting these laws. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley began a 
crusade for a national pure food law 
in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century. The first general law to 
regulate the interstate sale of foods 
and drugs was introduced in Congress 
in 1879. Twenty-five years later the 
Federal Food and Drug Act was 
passed by Congress. 

This law contained one provision 
which was applicable to contaminants 
in cereal products. It provided that 
a food was adulterated if it consist- 
ed in whole or in part of a filthy, 


decomposed, or putrid animal or vege- 
table substance. 

From 1906 to 1938 this statute ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon the 
sanitary quality of foods consumed 
by the American public. The lab- 
oratories of the government and of 
industry made a start toward the de- 
velopment of analytical methods 
which would serve to demonstrate 
whether or not foods did contain 
contaminants falling within the pro- 
hibition of the law. 

Progress in the development of 
such methods was continued over the 
years and while there are still many 
substances which, when present in 
foods, cannot be detected, the types 
and kinds of objectionable contam- 
inants that can be identified and 
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DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
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measured quantitatively have become 
very large. 

An early case which involved the 
application of the sanitary section 
of the original law to a cereal prod- 
uct arose in 1912. The government 
charged that a lot of flour was filthy 
because it had become contaminated 
with larvae, insects and beetles, as 
well as with excreta. One of the 
major questions raised was whether 
or not the insects could be removed 
by sifting the flour and the flour sub- 
sequently sold for human use. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the flour could not be used for human 
consumption since, even though the 
larvae, insects and beetles could be 
removed, the flour would still. con- 
tain more or less husks and excreta. 
This early precedent is still followed. 

Many legal actions were brought 
to a successful conclusion during the 
period from 1906 to 1938 based on 
charges of illegal contamination of 
foods. Some of these involved ce- 
real products. By this time it had, 
however, become clear that the sani- 
tary provisions of the Act of 1906 
were not broad enough to provide 
adequate regulation of sanitary prac- 
tices in the production of foods des- 
tined for interstate commerce. 

Time after time inspectors from 
the Food and Drug Administration 
would find, during factory inspections, 
grossly insanitary conditions which 
would lead inescapably to the con- 
clusion that filth was most likely to 
find its way into the finished prod- 
ucts, but analysis of individual sain- 
ples taken from interstate commerce 
could not demonstrate the presence 
of filth. 

This factual situation was brought 
to the attention of Congress and a 
new law enacted in 1938 strengih- 
ened many of the provisions of the 
original law. Section 401 retains the 
definition of the original law which 
provides that foods, including cereal 
products, are adulterated if they con- 
sist in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid or decomposed substance. A 
most important and far-reaching ad- 
dition to the section provides that 
food is adulterated if it has been pre- 
pared, packed or held under insani- 
tary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered 
injurious to health. These provisicns 
of the statute defining the circun- 
stances under which cereal foods are 
illegal are implemented by other sec- 
tions which provide the enforcement 
machinery. 

One type of corrective action is 
seizure of the contaminated cereal. 
Congress surrounded this power, how- 
ever, with safeguards against abuscs. 
The enforcement agency must ac- 
quire evidence to show that the  e- 
real either contains filth or was 
manufactured under insanitary con- 
ditions. The facts must be presented 
through the United States attorney 
to a federal judge. If the owner of 
the flour does not agree with the 
government’s charges, an opportun:’y 
is accorded him to present his side of 
the matter in a lawsuit. Usua'ly 
there is no contest. Most shipmerts 


alleged to be filthy are denatured 
and used as animal food. 

The present federal law provices 
two other forms of legal action. One 
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is criminal prosecution of the cor- 
poration and individuals responsible 
for the Violation. Under this section 
of the statute severe penalties may 
be imposed. The law further author- 
izes injunctions directed against the 
continuation of illegal sanitary prac- 
tices. ‘The federal courts have im- 
posed a high degree of personal re- 
sponsibility upon individuals holding 
responsible positions in firms engaged 
in shipping cereals and other foods 
in interstate commerce. The Su- 
preme Court, in a recent case, held 
that those who have a responsible 
share in the furtherance of transac- 
tions which the statute outlaws are 
personally liable even though the in- 
dividual may not be conscious of any 
wrong-doing. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
plans its enforcement programs 
through preliminary surveys designed 
to determine and evaluate the law 
enforcement problems likely to be 
met in each segment of industry. 
The plan of operation is then pre- 
pared to give equal attention to all 
parts of the industry at approxi- 
mately the same time. One current 
active program involves’ sanitary 
conditions in virtually all phases of 
the cereal industries. 

Factory inspections are an impor- 
tant part of the program dealing with 
cereal products. The inspector does 
not hurry through this inspection. 
He carefully examines the raw ma- 
terial, he visits each part of the mill 
or plant, he carries a flashlight to 
use in dark corners, he may employ 
an ultraviolet lamp to discover ro- 
dent urine stains. He is instructed 
that each situation presents an in- 
dividual problem and is told to use 
his ingenuity, keeping in mind that 
a sanitary inspection should be based 
upon common sense rather than im- 
practical fastidiousness. He is re- 
minded that the courts have held that 
filth includes anything that is nasty 
or repulsive to the consumer but that 
the burden is on the inspector to 
show whether or not. the product is 
likely to be defiled or dangerous to 
health because of the conditions 
noted. 

When the inspection is completed 
he offers to review with a responsible 
member of the management, the 
faults, if any, which he has found. 
Very frequently this results in the 
immediate correction of objection- 
able sanitary practices which had 
been overlooked by the management. 

In all of our operations the pro- 
gram is designed in so far as possible 
to carry the protection of the law 
through to the ultimate consumer. 
Joint co-operative enforcement activi- 
ties are conducted with state and city 
Officials. 

The federal courts have vigorously 
supported the enforcement of the 
Sanitary requirements of the act. 
During the past fiscal year six jail 
sentences, 32 fines ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000, and 24 injunctions 
were among the penalties imposed by 
the courts because of the sanitation 
provisions of the statute. Over 1,700 
Shipments of foods were seized in 
1945 because of contamination. 

Terminal contamination by rodents 
and insects continued to be the cause 
of large losses of such products as 
flour, corn meal, brewers’ grits and 
popcorn. Two hundred and thirty- 
four shipments of flour were seized. 
Three criminal actions based on the 
Shipment of filthy flour were insti- 
tuted. The principal problem in the 
production of corn meal involves the 
selection of proper raw materials and 
adequate cleaning of the grain. Sev- 
enty-one consignments of contaminat- 


ed corn meal were confiscated last 
year and 22 criminal prosecutions 
instituted on the charges of use of 
unfit corn, the operation of insani- 
tary mills, or both. Sixty-two ship- 
ments of popcorn were seized be- 
cause of the presence of filth and 58 
lots of other grain products unfit 
for human consumption were con- 
fiscated for the same reason. Five 
criminal prosecutions were instituted 
because of the shipment of unclean 
foods in this class. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
welcomes the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this program because we are 
convinced that it marks an impor- 
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tant forward step toward improved 
sanitation in the milling industry. 








Concentration of Ash 








HE lowest concentration of ash in 

wheat kernels was found by re- 
searchers at the Federal Soft Wheat 
Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio, to be in 
the ‘center’ endosperm fractions. 
Likewise, a slight but consistent in- 
crease in ash was found in the 
“cheek” or outer endosperm as com- 
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pared to the center portion. The re- 
searchers, V. H. Morris, T. L. Alex- 
ander and E. D. Pascoe, reporting in 
a current issue of Cereal Chemistry, 
state that the ash content of the 
outer endosperm fractions was con- 
siderably higher than any of the 
central zone fractions. 


The same trend in concentration 
was also observed with respect to the 
protein content of the different parts 
of the wheat kernel. The different 
fractions were obtained in the lab- 
oratory by dissecting a sufficient 
number of kernels with an instru- 
ment patterned after a _ dentist’s 
drill. 
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Like all the other machines in the 
complete SPROUT-WALDRON 


line, S-W‘s IMPROVED Roller Mill 
is expertly designed and en- 


gineered. 


standing efficiency on 
volume production, this machine is 
exceptionally economical and easy 


to operate. 


Call your Sprout-Waldron repre- 
sentative or write for complete de- 
tails on the Sprout-Waldron line 

. the machinery you need for 
truly efficient production. 
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This picture of the Tehran mill shows a large por- 


tion of the warehouses to the right. 


In sharp contrast 
to the modern concrete and steel structure is the mud 


eight feet high. 











village in the foreground, enclosed by mud walls about 
The entire mill property also is en- 
closed by a more modern concrete wall. 


A Modern Flour Mill 
in an Ancient City 


By Perie Rumold 


Manager, Tehran, Iran, Mill 


‘A | YOWERING above the mud 
houses and the more or less one- 
and two-story buildings in Teh- 

ran is the Tehran Silo. This building, 

a modern concrete structure, is in vivid 

contrast to the many mud huts and 

buildings in the villages and towns 
one flies over en route from Cairo 
to Tehran. 

Skimming along through the clouds 
toward Tehran and passing over the 
barren and partially snow-covered 
mountains, seeing the dull villages 
and monotonous lands, I was wonder- 
ing what was in store for me upon 
my arrival in Tehran. You can 
imagine my surprise and delight when 
I located the Tehran Mill, high above 
the surrounding buildings. The con- 


- « e Photographs by the Author... 


trast is much like one sees when 
approaching the large mills and ele- 
vators out on the plains of the Unit- 
ed States. As the pilot made his 
usual circle of the airport, just pre- 
vious to landing, we passed very close 
to the mill and I was able to get a 
good view of my future headquarters. 
The sight of this structure brought 
additional enthusiasm and excitement 
into the venture. 

After going through the usual 
troublesome wartime procedure of 
getting a hotel room, I met Mr. Wat- 
ling, an English miller from Malta, 
then in charge of the Tehran Mill. 
He took me to the mill and this was 
my first real introduction to the 
salaming, bowing and various Iranian 


The man on the right is M. Monteserri, the mill superintendent, with 


two of his assistants on the roll floor. 


courtesies. Workers would drop their 
work, tip their hats, bow and go 
through all the various motions to 
show their respect for newcomers. 
This, with the usual “Salam Alak- 
hum,” are courtesies extended by al- 
most everyone. 

An inspection of the mill, silo and 
accompanying buildings, substantiat- 
ed the description that was previously 
presented to me regarding the Tehran 
Silo. The mill and silo were in good 
order and the silo was particularly 
clean. 

A gradual introduction to the dif- 
ferent problems facing the mill’s 


manager presented a feeling of hope- 
less confusion. This feeling was very 
likely the result of seeing the tre- 
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mendous number of men employed 
and the continuous chatter of Persian, 
none of which I could understand. 
This feeling was not alleviated by 
the disclosures of Mr. Watling re- 
garding the various labor problems 
and difficulties in obtaining materials, 
such as bearings, belting and wire 
gauze. Supplies were difficult to ob- 
tain and shipping was slow and er- 
ratic. 

After a few days Mr. Watling 
turned over the mill to me and I sei 
forth to make a thorough inspection 
and study of the entire operation of 
the various departments of the mill 
and silo. It was not long before I 
discovered the real reason for the 
lack of dust in the silo. Unfor- 
tunately, very little work was being 
done. No attempt was being made to 
keep the grain in condition. The 
silo was practically full of grain and 
there were about 20,000 tons of bar- 
ley in various stages of heating in 
the tanks. 


Employee Educational Program 


It took about three months to get 
the workers to realize that the ma- 
chinery was capable of handling five 
or six times the little dribbles of 
grain they were handling. It was 
also necessary to install a system 
of turning the grain and to persuade 
the management that it was neces- 
sary to take care of the grain in 
the silo. By this time it was spring 
and all of the cold days were gone. 
However, by constantly keeping after 
the silo superintendent and insisting 
that sufficient space be reserved for 
the turning operation, the work was 
finally started and continued until 
the barley and wheat were in reason- 
ably good condition. 

One of the interesting features of 
this turning program was the piling 
of about 1,500 tons of grain out-of- 
doors along the railroad tracks. For- 
tunately, the grain was all received 
in sacks and this made the piling a 
comparatively simple operation. 

Then we received some of the un- 
usual weather that seems to follow 
me around, and in Tehran (where it 
isn’t supposed to rain) the clouds 
came over, opened up and poured 
forth rain for three days and three 
nights. Much of the wheat was 
pretty well soaked and then the sun 
came out and did a fairly good job 
of drying out the tops of the sacks. 
This caused considerable concern 
among the various officials but we 
gradually emptied the sacks of grain 
into the unloading pits, mixed the 
grain with some dry wheat, let it 
stand a few days and sent it to the 
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Native Iranians of “just average” stature are able to handle the 
75-kilo (165-lb) sacks of flour with relative ease. 
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A general view of the Tehran mill with the warehouse in the foreground and the storage tanks in back of the mill. 


mill. In this manner it was all con- 
sumed without any great amount of 
difficulty or loss. 

Since this turning procedure was 
inaugurated, we have kept the grain 
turned at regular intervals and by 
carefully mixing the grain going to 
the mill we are able to keep the 
stocks in good condition. 

Weevils are a problem. Much of 
the grain received in the Tehran 
Silo is from one to three years old 
and it is more or less contaminated 
with the usual species of granary 
insects. Cleaning and turning the 
wheat and barley are the only means 
of controlling the insect infestation. 
We have hope to get, in the near 
future, some insecticides to treat the 
grain containing sizable amounts of 
weevils. With the-ehemical industry 
returning to normal and with ship- 
ping available, supplies for fumiga- 
tion should be forthcoming. 


Receiving Grain at Silo 


All of the grain comes to the silo 
in sacks of various sizes and shapes. 
A very large percentage of it comes 
by rail, with only a very small 
amount by truck or across the backs 
of camel and donkey trains. Dump- 
ing the grain from the sacks is a 
slow and tedious procedure. It takes 
20 men eight hours to unload from 
120 to 180 tons (4,000 to 6,000 bus). 
These barbars (laborers) are required 
to push the cars up to the unload- 
ing shed and, in turn, get the empties 
out of the way. The movement of 
getting the cars to and from the shed 
reminds one of slow motion picture 
action. 

Wheat is grown in many small 
fields, and there is no organized sys- 
tem of marketing, sampling or grad- 
ing. As a result, the wheat comes to 
the mill in a mixture of many varie- 
ties, classes and grades. About 70% 
of the wheat in the mixture is made 
up of many varieties of white wheats 
that vary widely in physical charac- 
teristics. Some are very long, hard 
and vitreous, very much like amber 
durum, while others are short and 
soft and so on, 

Most of the red wheats are similar 
to American wheats in size and shape. 
The exception is a variety grown 
northwest of Tehran which is known 
as Gorgan. Gorgan wheat is very 
much like a small grain of Marquis 
spring wheat, is very hard and has 


some of the characteristics of red 
durum wheat. White wheats are 
preferable to the red varieties as 
the whole wheat flour milled from 
white wheat is whiter than the flour 
milled from the red wheats, especially 





percentage of grit in the finished 
product. 

Wheat is harvested by hand, either 
cut with a sickle, or pulled up by 
the roots. The grain is collected in 
small bundles and placed on the 








The bakers in the city get the flour from the mill each day. The 
picture above shows the type of delivery carts used. Each bag of flour 
weighs 75 kilograms, or about 165 Ibs. 


the Gorgan wheat. Consequently our 
mill mixture contains as much white 
wheat as the silo stocks will afford. 
Weed seeds are present in small 
amounts in most of the wheat and 
are a problem because of the large 
variety, rather than the amount. 
Many of them are about the size of 
wheat kernels, so a sizable quantity 
of them remain in the mixture going 
to the rolls. This results in a flour 
containing a good many black specks. 
Wheat mixtures, consisting of so 
many varieties of wheat, with various 
lengths and breadths, coupled with 
the fact that there are also present 
a wide variety of weed seeds, creates 
a very difficult cleaning problem. 
Adequate cleaning machinery would 
improve the work of the cleaning de- 
partment and some new equipment 
has been ordered for .this purpose. 


Sand in Wheat a Problem 


The greatest problem of Persian 
flour millers is the presence of sand 
in the wheat. To remove the sand 
and stones from the wheat is a con- 
stant headache for any one interested 
in producing a flour with a small 


ground, allowed to dry, and later 
collected and carried to a convenient 
place where it is piled into round 
stacks. When the grain is thorough- 
ly dried out or time permits, the 
grain is spread out in a thin layer 
in a circle around the stack. 
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Oxen, drawing a _ contraption 
(called “cham,” in Persian) having 
many small wheels with irregular 
rims, trample over the thin layer of 
grain. The oxen continue to trample 
over the circular layer of grain until 
the grain is thoroughly removed from 
the heads. The straw and the grain 
are then thrown to the side and an- 
other layer is placed down and the 
procedure repeated until the entire 
pile is threshed. 

A man or men with pronged wood- 
en forks, toss the threshed grain into 
the air, allowing the wind to blow 
the lighter straw and chaff away. 
The grain, sand, dirt and heavier 
sticks and some pieces of straw are 
thus accumulated. When this opera- 
tion is completed, men with circular 
sieves, 18 to 36 inches in diameter 
begin the final cleaning operation. 
These operators manipulate’ these 
sieves with considerable ease and 
are very proficient in the cleaning of 
the grain. 

This method of harvesting and 
threshing leaves the grain covered 
with a fine dust, and containing from 
one half to several per cent of fine 
sand, stones and lumps of dirt. 


Taking Out the Grit 


Wheat reaching the mill cleaning 
department contains about 1% of 
sand and small stones. The present 
system of cleaning eliminates about 
75% of this contamination. Early 
this summer we placed three com- 
partment type destoners in the screen 
room and these machines have ma- 
terially reduced the percentage of 
sand in the wheat reaching the rolls. 
When these stoners are all working 
properly the percentage of sand is 
reduced to as little as 0.15 to 0.20%. 

The machinery in the mill screen 
room was not designed to remove 
efficiently the sand from the wheat. 
Some of the machines are badly worn 
and need to have the worn parts re- 
placed. Now that conditions will 
permit the manufacturers to export 
some equipment, attempts are being 
made to obtain spare parts and re- 
placements for the worn machines. 
Additional stoners, a new washer, and 
a set of disc separators have been 
ordered. When these machines ar- 
rive and are installed our cleaning 
department will be far more efficient 
in the removal of sand and certain 
sizes of weed seeds. 

Other than the problem of the 
cleaning department, whole wheat 
flour production offers little subject 
matter for interesting discussion. The 
difficulties in obtaining belting, sheet 
iron, steel, wire bolting cloth, ball 
bearings and other repair parts has 
handicapped the operation of the mill 
and cleaning departments. It is re- 





This picture, taken on the belt floor of the silo, shows the chief silo 
mechanic in a nonchalant pose, and the foreman of the belt floor, posed 
as though he were facing a firing squad instead of the author’s camera. | 
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markable, however, that the mill has 
been able to operate almost con- 
tinuously and to supply flour for 
Tehran. 

When I arrived here. the mill was 
operating continuously until there 
was a breakdown, which would force 
a closing down of the mill to make 
necessary repairs. In order to elim- 
inate certain unnecessary delays and 
damage to the machinery we have 
initiated a system of stopping the 
mill once every 10 days for a gen- 
eral overhaul and check-up. This has 
helped to improve the capacity and 
has increased the number of hours 
of operation. Rolls can be changed 
with regularity, belts taken up, sift- 
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ers checked, and other repair work 
done as required. In this manner the 
machinery can be kept in reasonably 
good working order. 


Only Whole Wheat Flour Made 


A large percentage of the mills’ 18 
double stands of rolls are used in re- 
ducing the bran and middlings to 
produce a whole wheat flour of a me- 
dium fine granulation. The wheat 
mixture containing a large percent- 
age of white wheat is all washed and 
this makes the somewhat tough bran 
even tougher and extremely difficult 
to pulverize. Consequently the 
amount of roll surface required is 
somewhat greater than that ordinari- 









ly used for the production of whole 
wheat flour. 

Plansifters are used to make the 
necessary separations. A few reels 
are used to scalp the final bran re- 
duction streams. The unground por- 
tion, scalped from the reels is re- 
turned to the third break rolls. Flour 
is conveyed to the flour bins in the 
packing department where it is 
packed on the stream. The packing 
department has several bins and 
feeders so a blend of various grades 
of flour can be made and packed 
with ease. Of course, this blending 
and mixing equipment is of little 

















ESSMUELLER SERVICE ) 


Our reputation for dependable service to the Mill- 
ing Industry throughout the nation didn’t just 
happen... not by a long shot! For, since the first 
day we opened our doors for business, the true 
meaning of the word SERVICE was firmly em- 
bedded in our founder’s plans for future ex- 


pansion. 


This idea of SERVICE being inborn, as it were, 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


SAINT LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


regular or emergency service or 








has prepared us for the increased demands we 
knew would follow the end of hostilities. 

Thus, today, with two great plants (one in 
St. Louis and the other in Kansas City) designed 
and staffed to serve the industry, we are confident 
you will never go wrong when you entrust your 
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value in the production of a whole 
wheat. product. 


Flour Packed in 165-lb Bags 

All of the flour is packed in jute 
bags of 75 kilos each (165 lbs). After 
being sacked, the bags are trucked 
away from the packer and lined up 
in rows. Here they are sewed by 
hand. These bags are then in turn 
delivered to the warehouse. A long 
conveyor belt leads from the packing 
room out over the warehouse. Deliv- 
ery can be made to any one of 20 
chutes. These chutes discharge to 
either of the two floors of the ware- 
house.’ From these chutes, barbars 
car-v the flour to be piled in the 
warehuuse or dumped on the dock for 
delivery to the city. 


Steady Market for Flour 


The entire output of the Tehran 
mill is consumed by the city of Teh- 
ran. In addition to the flour pro- 
duced by the Tehran mill, consider- 
able flour is brought to the mill from 
outside sources and blended with the 
mill stream to supplement the out- 
put of the Tehran mill. Flour pro- 
duced by outside mills is ground on old- 
fashioned stone burrs and from wheat 
that is hand cleaned and unwashed. 
Unfortunately the hand cleaning is 
not nearly as satisfactory and thor- 
ough as the cleaning department of 
the mill. Consequently the flour con- 
tains a substantially larger amount 





Mr. Monteserri, the mill superin- 
tendent, on the bolter floor of the 
mill. Practically all of the mill’s 
equipment is of German or Russian 
manufacture. 


of grit in comparison with the flour 
made by the Tehran mill. 

A good portion of the spouting, 
conveyors, purifiers and middlings 
mills are not required to produce a 
whole wheat flour. This idle machin- 
ery makes a good place to collect 
dust and provides an excellent breed- 
ing place for flour weevils. During 
the warm summer months the con- 
tamination in the mill flour is fairly 
high. However, by keeping the flour 
stocks rotated and doing some exira 
cleaning we have been able to greatly 
curtail the infestation. 

It is interesting to witness the 
sight of the many trucks and horse- 
drawn carts lining up early in the 
morning to receive their loads of 
flour. The respective drivers deliver 
a number of empty bags to the sack 
department and in turn receive an 
order for a given number of bags of 
flour. The driver in turn pulls up 
to the dock, receives his flour and, 
after considerable formality and con- 
fusion, is allowed to start on his way 
to Tehran. From the mill the flour 
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YOUR BEST BET IN BAGS FOR MILL PRODUCTS 


There are numerous advantages 
in having Bemis as your source 
of supply for bags. 

Bemis is a leading producer 
of many types of bags so you 
get the advantage of unbiased 
consultation on your packaging 
problems. One type of Bemis 
Bag, or several types, may fit 


your packaging and merchan- 
dising needs. 

Remember, too, Bemis’ twen- 
ty-five factories across the coun- 
try afford a convenient and 
reliable source of supply. That’s 
another reason why so many 
millers say: ‘“‘Look to Bemis 
for the Best in Bags!”’ 








N . 
BEMIS BRO. 
Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago 
Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis 
Kansas City e Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Minn- 
eapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando « Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. 
St. Louis « Salina e Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita « Wilmington, California 








How Deep 
Is 


a Well? 


— is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that you cannot tell the 
depth of a well by the length of 
the handle on the pump. 


Neither can you determine the 
actual replacement value of flour 
or feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment solely by its appearance. 
Other factors enter into evalua- 
tion studies. 


Appraising cereal processing 
machinery, equipment and build- 
ings is our business. Our appraisal 
engineers are trained men with 
years of experience—Our list of 
long-satisfied customers is proof of 
the accuracy, thoroughness and re- 
liability of our work. 
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Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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Write for the New HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 
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Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











is delivered to the hundreds of small 
bakeries and inasmuch as they main- 
tain a stock of flour sufficient for only 
one or two days, it is necessary to de- 
liver flour to the bakeries nearly 
every day. Most of the shops have 
little or no place to store the flour 
and very often the flour is piled on 
the sidewalk in front of the shop. 
During the winter months, it is not 
uncommon to see the piles of flour out 
in the rain or snow. 

Last winter we had a very heavy 





Perie Rumold, manager of the 


Tehran mill. Mr. Rumold formerly 
was chief chemist of the Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and treas- 
urer of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 


snowfall. This snow was well over 
two feet deep and many bakeries 
were without flour for several days 
because the carts and trucks were 
unable to get into the narrow streets 
on account of the great piles of snow. 
As a result many people were with- 
out bread or had to walk a long dis- 
tance through the snow to other 
neighborhoods to obtain a meager 
supply. 

The mill was originally designed to 
produce about 100 tons of white flour 
(2,200 bags) per day and now is pro- 
ducing between. 150 and 200 tons 
(metric) of whole wheat flour in 20 


pust 
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hours. Sufficient floor space was pro- 
vided to double the capacity of the 
mill, if and when it is required. The 
silo (elevator) has a capacity of 
about 60,000 tons or 2,000,000 bus. 


Russian Machinery in Mill 


The mill and silo were erected 
about nine years ago during the reign 
of Shah Reza Phalavi. Nearly all 
of the machinery is of Russian manu- 
facture and design. A few excep- 
tions are some of the German reels 
and cleaning machines. The silo, dust 
room, mill and warehouse, all con- 
nected, form a long series of struc- 
tures, and this mill and elevator ar- 
rangement makes a pretentious spec- 
tacle silhouetted against the moun- 
tains. 

Modern machinery and equipment 
are found throughout the silo. The 
head house is about 150 feet high, 
houses three elevator legs, with 
scales, garners and cross belts above 
and below the bins, making a very 
flexible house. In the head house 
are six receiving separators, each 
having a capacity of 1,500 bus per 
hour. There are small bins above 
and below these cleaners. These 
small bins are extremely helpful in 
the operation of the silo for all wheat 
is weighed, cleaned and reweighed 
before it is sent to the large storage 
bins. We have no inspection depart- 
ment to determine the percentage 
of foreign material before unloading, 





QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


=@\c) AMERICAN 
~~ BAG CO. 


1315 Knox Ave. N. 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 


IS 
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| /t Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. 














MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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this being the reason for the above- 
mentioned procedure, as all of the 
cleaning loss is deducted from the 
original weight and the payment is 
based upon the net weight of the 
cleaned grain. The storage bins are 
arranged in standard fashion, are 
made of reinforced concrete and have 
capacities of 14,500, 7,000 and 3,500 
pus. Facilities are provided for dry- 
ing grain, delivering bulk grain to 
railroad cars and to small bins in the 
delivery department where grain is 
sacked. 

Located in the silo compound with 
the mill and silo are the administra- 
tion office, power plant, barley clean- 
ing plant, water pumping station and 
repair shop. The power station has 
four six-cylinder 250 K.W. diesel gen- 
erator units. Due to the lack of fore- 
sight and war conditions, two of 
these engines have not been in oper- 
ating order for about three years be- 
cause of the lack of repair parts. Re- 
cent receipts of spare parts will al- 
low these engines to be placed in op- 
erating condition and three of these 
engines can supply enough power to 
operate the mill and silo, and have 
one engine remaining as a stand-by. 
For the present the mill depends on 
the Tehran city power plant for a 
large percentage of its electric cur- 
rent. Each evening from six until 
ten the mill and silo are closed down 
and the two diesel engines now in 
operating order return electric power 
to the city. During this period the 
Tehran power station is tremen- 
dously overloaded and the mill is 
asked to make this concession in or- 
der to help relieve the power short- 
age in the city. 


Well Equipped Work Shops 


The workshop is very well equipped 
and contains a _ blacksmith shop, 
sheet metal shop, wood working shop, 
pattern making department, machine 
shop with lathes, planers, drills, etc., 
and other tools and equipment for the 
general repair and construction of 
necessary parts to keep the mill and 
silo operating. 

In the mill, just off the roll floor, 
is a room housing a good roll grind- 
ing and corrugating machine. It is 
fortunate that this machine is avail- 
able because grinding the white 
wheat, containing as much sand as it 
does, requires a large amount of cor- 
rugating work. When we get the 
cleaning room equipped with suffi- 
cient machinery to remove most of 
the sand from the wheat going to 
the first break rolls, the life of the 
corrugations will be lengthened and 
it will make a great saving in the 
Cost of rolls. 

When the Tehran mill was con- 
structed, it was intended to make a 
material change in the method of 
milling and baking. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of this modern electrical- 
ly driven flour mill, Tehran received 
the bulk of its supply of flour from 
Stone burr mills, most of them driven 
by water power. An attempt was 
made to produce a semi-refined flour 
and this flour was baked into pan 
bread. This new process met with 
the disapproval of the bakers and 
the new style of bread was not ac- 
cepted by the bread consuming pub- 
lic. This, coupled with the shortage 
of cereal grains, forced the govern- 
ment to produce a whole grain flour 
In the new mill. As a matter of 
fact there were times when it was 
Necessary to add from 25 to 45% of 
barley meal or flour to the whole 
Wheat flour produced by the new 
mill in order to have sufficient flour 
and bread to give to the people of 
Tehran. In this way the government 
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was able to prevent most of the trou- 
ble from bread riots caused by the 
shortage of wheat supplies. 

The wheat harvest of 1944 was very 
good and after the grain collections 
were completed and it was a defi- 
nitely established fact that there was 
sufficient wheat in the government 
warehouses, the percentage of barley 
flour was gradually reduced. Early 
in the summer of 1945, the barley 
flour was entirely eliminated from 
the blend and to this date we have 
continued to supply bakers with a 
100% whole wheat flour. 

Operating this mill and producing 
only whole wheat flour is not without 


some of the customary headaches 
caused from flour complaints. In- 
stead of high ash, poor color, low 
gassing power, etc., we are reminded 
of excess grit, coarseness of granu- 
lation, weevil infestation, dark color, 
short weights and so on. 

Labor is very closely organized and 
it is frequently necessary to pay 
overtime to a highly overstaffed pay- 
roll because of the tremendous effects 
of intrigues, endless formalities and 
the lack of departmental co-opera- 
tion. This predicament is very likely 
similar to other institutions operating 
under the same conditions. 

Our biggest and most exasperating 
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problem for the time being is trying 
to obtain equipment and spare parts 
from foreign countries. For exam- 
ple, some ball bearings that were 
ordered three years ago have just 
arrived at the Persian Gulf and will 
take another two or three months 
to get to Tehran and be cleared 
through the customs. The endless 
formalities, delays in the office pro- 
cedure of the various administrations, 
delays in mail, and trying to conduct 
business 6,000 to 10,000 miles away 
is not easily or quickly accom- 
plished. However, by keeping after 
the various departments and unravel- 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


3~:BI-CAP 








In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
. the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
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an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform par- 

ticle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. You'll recognize 
the different types by the color imprinted on the label. 

Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 

At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 

_ quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century 


turing chemists. : 


of experience as manutfac- 
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Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7,N. Y. * 444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. * 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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THROP’Slong experience in dealing with enrichment prob- 
lems, resulted in the development of ““VEXTRAM” which is now 
used by leading mills in every important flour producing state. 


““VEXTRAM”’, used as directed, enriches white flour in accord- 
ance with government standards, supplying the required nutri- 
ents in easily added, accurately controlled pre-mixed form. 


For assistance with your flour-enrichment and bleaching prob- 
lems, consult our Technically-Trained Mill Service Men, at no 
cost or obligation. 





Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Address Inquiries to— 
? < 
Special Mea rhets D W4tA10n 


WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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THIS |S THE FLOUR BLEACH fr YoU 


MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL OXYLITE’S 
DUE T0 EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 


NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESS TESTED AND PROVED 
ee IN LABORATORY AND MILL 


 WINTHROP’S BRAND 


FLOUR | 
BLEACH # 


Content 


ON segues 4 


“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (Mo), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEACHING AND ENRICHVENT 
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ing some of the red tape, some defi- 
nite action is taking form. 

Most of the new ideas proposed are 
accepted with little enthusiasm. The 
best method to accomplish a certain 
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operation, is to show actually what 
can be done and repeat it ofen 
enough to become a habit. After 
this it will become the custom and 
generally continues without much ado 
from that point on. At times it tries 
one’s patience to the nth degree, but 
one just has to keep trying if you 
want to gain the desired end. Thanks 
to the co-operation of the staff of 
Iranian engineers and their assist- 
ants we have accomplished a great 
deal, improved the operation of the 
silo, increased the capacity of the mill 
and have been able to produce a 
cleaner and more uniform flour for 
the people of Tehran. 


Helping your product 
on the steep raltasleMelatstete 


{ 





ahead in three ways... 


@ it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED,” to feature on your package. 


@ it supplies your customers with additional food 


values for better health. 
@ it boosts your sales ... 


And remember, when ordering your enriching premix= 
see that it contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


ROCHE vane omsion 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 


Added sales power through 
Vitamin Enrichment 


Flour is in a choice position to meet the heavy competition 
ahead among food products—thanks to enrichment. But 
be ready to meet this challenge . . 
enrichment . . . let it help your product on the steep climb 


enrichment has made*:. 
more people buy more wheat cereal products. 
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Bulk Storage Advantageous 


in Maintaining Uniformity 


By V. E. Fisher 
Chief Chemist, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division, Alton, Ill. 


to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of bulk storage of flour from 
a viewpoint of control of flour qual- 


[: making a statement relative 





. continue to feature 





ity we must assume that storage bins 
are of sufficient capacity, are prop- 
erly constructed and placed, are care- 
fully calibrated and have feeders that 
are of accurate type to serve the re- 
quirements of the plant in which they 
are operating. Under these condi- 
tions I am of the opinion that, from 
a control standpoint, the advantages 
of bin stored flour outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

A mill that goes in for bin stored 
flour usually does so with the object 
in mind of making its packing and 
loading operations a daytime job as 
far as possible. Most mistakes that 
are made in a flour mill are made at 
night—which is understandable. If 
an error is made in a mill that does 
not bin the flour but must pack ofi 
the mill stream, whether it be a 
blunder of the miller, blender, packer 
or loader, that man must make an 
immediate decision as to what to do 
with the flour without the advice 
of his superiors should the trouble 
happen on night shifts. He is work- 
ing under pressure at the time he 
is having difficulties and often will 
make a decision that is not compati- 
ble with furnishing the consumer 
with a uniform product. Un-uniform 
flour, after it is packed and loaded, 
is often difficult to locate and segre- 
gate. A mill having storage bins 
usually does not have night blend- 
ing, packing or loading so the hazard 
of night mistakes in these opera- 
tions are eliminated and trouble that 
happens during daytime operations 
can be referred to key men for care- 
ful consideration and decision be- 
fore packing. If there is any doubt 
in the minds of the night miller as 
to the quality of the flour, he runs 
the flour into an empty bin, reports 
it to the superintendent and tests 
are made to determine the quality 
before it is time for it to be packed. 

No good mill will purposely ship 
off-grade flour, no matter what the 
cost. However, mills do have, from 
time to time, what might be called 
border line case, instances where the 
flour is slightly off in color, or per- 
haps a little high in ash or low in 
protein. If this flour has been packed 
and loaded the management is often 
prone to allow the flour to be shipped. 
On the other hand, if this border 
line flour is in a bin it is very easy 
and inexpensive to maintain quality 
by properly blending with other flour 
in order to maintain uniformity. 

Mills periodically find the market 
glutted with certain types of flour, 
usually clears and low grades. At 
such time it may be necessary for 
them to store this flour until there 
is a market for that type. It is 
certainly much easier to keep, say 
1,000 sacks of flour, free from dirt, 
insects or rodent contamination in 
a tight, smooth bin than in 1,000 
sacks exposed in a warehouse. On 
a flour that must be stored for some 
time all treatments such as bleach, 
malt, etc., may be -omitted when 
bin-stored. At the time of packing, 
these treatments may be added ac- 
cording to the requirement of the 
flour after it has aged. On the other 
hand, a flour that is stored in sacks 
must, from an economic standpoint, 
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pe treated at time it is milled. The 
petter control over the treatment 
of bin-aged flour should produce more 
uniformity in baking results. 


One disadvantage of bin storage 
is the longer time it takes a flour 
to age, so when an aged flour is de- 
sired it is necessary to hold the bin- 
aged flour longer than would be re- 
quired if it were packed in sacks. 
Taking the instance cited above of 
the storage of clears and low grades, 
this slower aging in bins would work 
to an advantage as sometimes it is 
necessary to hold certain flour longer 
than is advisable for best results 
waiting for a market. Under such 
circumstances the slower aging in 
bins would be desirable. 


Then, too, this delayed method of 
packing flour from bins enables the 
laboratory to make a more complete 
test before the flour is packed than 
would otherwise be possible. Some 
of these tests such as baking test, 
gassing power, etc., do take time to 
run. 

Mill managers and superintendents 
have for some time recognized the 
very serious and alarming situation 
that exists in the milling industry 
today with reference to capable and 
intelligent manpower. We are in 
dire need of bright young men com- 
ing up in the ranks who can some 
day qualify for key positions. The 
young men that seek jobs are not 
interested in night work and the 
services of many good prospects are 
lost to mills for this reason. Bin 
storage, as pointed out previously, 
does change a great many of the 
night jobs to day work and, there- 
fore, enables the mill to hire a larger 
proportion of desirable men than they 
could otherwise. The type of men 
working in a flour mill has an im- 
portant bearing on the quality of the 
product. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bulk Storage 
Reduees Cost 
of Mill Labor 


By Frederick Atkinson 


Atkinson Milling Co. 





FTER five years’ experience with 
bulk flour storage, a fair ap- 

praisal can be made as to its rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. 
The disadvantages, being few and 
obvious, may be dismissed by mere- 
ly mentioning them: the original high 
cost of the storage, the small ex- 
pense involved in keeping up the 
additional plant, plus the cost of ad- 
ditional working capital in carrying 
a large bulk flour inventory. The 
moisture loss is negligible and can be 
controlled from the mill. The prob- 
lems of insect infestation have not 
turned out to be any more serious 
than in operating a normal plant. 

Amongst the advantages, perhaps 
the most important tangible one is 
the saving in labor costs, which in 
this case represented a substantial 
Saving in the cost of flour packing 
and loading. This saving, however, 
would naturally vary according to the 
efficiency of the. plant involved, Com- 
pared with a “plant that packs 24 
hours a day, the difference in ef- 
ficiency is bound to be considerable. 
To mention a few points where sav- 
Ings are effected are: 

1. No hourly premium for night 
shifts. 


2. Better individual worker output 
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on steady day work resulting: from 
improved labor conditions. 

3. Operation of the packing de- 
partment independently of the mill so 
that shutdowns do not affect the 
whole plant. 

4. The higher rate of packing per- 
mits greater worker efficiency from 
packer to loaded car. 

Other actual cash advantages from 
the operation of bulk flour storage 
naturally include the fact that long 
continuous runs on the same wheat 
mix are possible, giving the millers 
a chance to get superior results in 
yield and percentages as well as max- 
imum uniformity. Sacking  rebolt 


flour is naturally not required and 
flour never has to be rehandled manu- 
ally. Off grades or mistakes are 
corrected before packing. Knowing 
all flour specifications before pack- 
ing has proved a valuable asset, and 
the fact that it is easy and practica- 
ble to store flour which might be 
a temporary drug on the market, 
amounts to a sizable gain. 

The work of scheduling produc- 
tion and shipments is materially sim- 
plified and as a consequence demur- 
rage expense is a thing of the past. 

Even though bulk flour storage 
did not result in the above savings, 
it would still be a worthwhile invest- 
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ment. ‘Bulk flour storage makes pos- 
sible a degree of uniformity and 
exact specifications far beyond any 
maintained prior to building the 
plant. Special flours are simple to 
handle and have made available new 
sales outlets. Last, but not least, 
is the additional aging the flour re- 
ceives before shipment; which cer- 
tainly has a consumer value, even 
though it might be negligible as far 
as the mill is concerned. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

The power required for operating 
the roll stands varies between 49 and 
68% of the total horsepower used in 
the milling process. 











Close Up View of 16 Per Inch Getchell Cut 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and corrugat- 

ing of rolls and our mechanics have been 
chosen and trained to give customers the best service 
We are prepared to furnish prag¢tically 
any style or type of corrugation required. 


possible. 


We operate a tool-making plant for producing 
any standard or special corrugating tool—for corru- 
gating rolls suitable to the requirements of the wheat 
that is available for grinding. 

It is our pledge that we will give you the best 
service obtainable anywhere. 
We guarantee prompt, 


grinding and corrugating. 
top-notch work. 





2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 





Let us do your roll 





Aacther Seruice 
WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock 
warrant your placing orders with us 
for 
many years of experience in serving 
the milling industry, plus a long list 
of satisfied customers, is your guar- 
antee of fine service. 
the merits of our organization. Try 
us for silk. 


your silk requirements. Our 


Let us prove 








COMPANY 


Telephone—Grand 2454 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT « = 


Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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Bulk Flour Storage 





(Continued from page la) 


tions in existing buildings for the 
great weights usually necessary for 
flour bins, and at the present time, 
any sheet metal construction is very 
expensive and hard to get. 

As a matter of fact, we made one 
estimate where our oustomer had a 
reinforced concrete building avail- 
able and even in this case, figured 
that it would be just as cheap to 
build a separate building as it would 
be to cut the holes, install steel bins, 
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and provide the necessary supports 
for the bins. Either steel or concrete 
construction, however, can give you 
a good job as either one can be kept 
free from insect infestation which is 
almost impossible with wood con- 
struction. The most economical type 
of steel construction, of course, is 
round bins, the main objection to 
them being that approximately half 
of the floor area is lost because of 
the waste space necessary to allow 
room for erection. 

In reinforced concrete construction 
we prefer rectangular bins as round 
bins are not economical except in bins 
of large diameter. In this connec- 








tion, we do not like to build bins of 
large area as the bottom pressure of 
the flour increases rapidly as the 
area of the bin increases. 

This increase in the bottom pres- 
sure of the bin causes more packing 
and, consequently, has a tendency to 
increase the arching action that 
makes it more difficult to get a uni- 
form flow of flour from the bin. Up 
to the present time we have re- 
stricted the area of concrete bins to 
about 60 square feet and have had 
very good success with bins up to this 
size. For the average mill, this is 
about as much as should be put in 

























SWISS SILK 


MARCO POLO 


In the 13th Century, Marco Polo brought back from 
the Orient the secrets of silk culture and fabrication, 
and the textile industry of his day embraced his dis- 
covery so enthusiastically that Italian silks were soon 


famous. 


When the machine age finally got rolling a little over 
a century ago, SILK went to work with the rest of 
the family and found many industrial uses, chief 
among which was the bolting of fine flour. 


SWISS SILK was then and is now the leading bolting 
cloth in the field because SWISS SILK has always 


* 


insisted on quality materials and craftsmanship. . . 
requirements which Amer- 
ican millers, for over a cen- 
tury, have found meant 
maximum profits and capaci- 
ty production of uniform 
quality flour. 


* * * * 
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Shown above is a close-up view of 
the steel hoppers beneath the con- 
crete bulk storage tanks at the 
Atkinson Milling Co. plant in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


one bin, as a bin of this size 80 feet 
high would hold 1,920 sacks. 

We frequently design these units 
with some bins as large as this with 
others being half of this size or less, 
as it is not only necessary to get a 
total capacity of flour which may be 
desired but to have it distributed in 
enough bins to take care of all of 
the different grades and varieties be- 
ing produced. There is, of course, a 
limiting factor on the minimum size 
of bins which is determined by the 
amount of room necessary to ac- 
commodate the feeder. This will usu- 
ally turn out to be about 4 feet by 5 
feet in area. We generally recom- 
mend running bins as high as prac- 
ticable.as with slip form construc- 
tion the building is more economical 
if kept as small as possible on the 
ground and desired capacity is ob- 
tained by running higher. 

There has been a great deal of 
discussion in the past on the proper 
type of insulation for flour bins un- 
der the temperature conditions pre- 
vailing in most of the United States. 
No type of insulation will do the job 
properly. We have taken care of this 





Shown above is a cylindrical steel 
bulk storage tank, fabricated by the 


Day Co., Minneapolis. The sections 
are joined by bolts after being built 
in the company’s factory. 
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SERVICE THE 
“WILLIAMS 
WAY” 


THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 
LINE 





THE NOR-VELL HUSTLER 


(Patent No. 2374451) 


The high-speed sifter for rebolting and use on 
mill streams. Made in two, four and six sec- 
tions. Engineered and built for efficient unin- 
terrupted service, NOR-VELL HUSTLERS 
have proved their superiority. 


We'll gladly send names of many 
satisfied users. 


W.E. 
NORVELL, 
President 


ref. 
HOLDEN, 
Vice Pres. 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 











ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 











HECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 
/ MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


$ + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 








Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


how.” 


Kx OO 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 





CENTRAL BAG & Burcar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Jonrs-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


DALLAS 
DENVER 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 













For Young 
and Ambitious 


Millers Only 
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\$hould you send in your enrollment ap- 
plication tomorrow, you still wouldn’t 
be among the first 150 young millers 
enrolled in the Correspondence Course 
in Milling who realize that they’ve got 
to know their stuff to get ahead... but 
you will be in a select group of young 
men who are preparing themselves for 
advancement in their chosen craft. A 
post card inquiry from you will bring 
a pamphlet describing the course and an 


application blank for your convenience. 






DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


816 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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The tall portion of the Pillsbury plant in Buffalo, N. Y., is the bulk 
It is of reinforced concrete construction and was 
‘ built by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


storage warehouse. 
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The warehouse has a»- 


proximately 90 tanks, each 4x4 ft, extending the height of the building. 


problem by building an additional 
outer wall, having hot air circulating 
in these air spaces. By the proper 
circulation of hot air controlled by 
thermostats, all danger of condensa- 
tion in the bins can be eliminated. 
We have also found it advisable tu 
put a slight suction on the top of 
the bins when they are being filled. 
One point which should always be 
kept in mind is that the flour com- 
ing from the mill must be kept warm 
until deposited in the flour bins. If 
it is necessary for these flour convey- 
ors to go over an outside bridge, it 
is necessary to insulate this bridge 
well and keep it heated and, of 
course, it is necessary to provide heat 
on the floor above the bins. 

Next to temperature control the 
most important feature of a flour 
bin is the outlet hopper. We always 
try to design these structures with 
the outlets in the corner of the bins 
providing two straight sides with the 
sloping sides of the hopper being 
built at an angle of at least 60°. We 
have had very good results with hop- 
pers of this type if they are properly 
and carefully made and our experi- 
ence has been that flour will be drawn 
down evenly in a bin so designed. 


Our practice has been to provide 


absolutely smooth walls for the bins 
with round corners so as to allow 
no obstruction to the free flow of 
flour. It is impossible to oversiress 
the necessity for careful workman- 
ship on the interior of the bins and 
the construction of the hoppers. We 
have heard of cases where rough con- 
crete walls were used but we have 
never felt that it would be safe to 
recommend leaving the walls rough. 
We have, naturally, drawn upon the 
experience of the formula feed in- 
dustry in our design of bins, hoppers 
and feeders as its problems are very 
similar. 

It is, of course, necessary to have 
enough conveyors to fill the bins to 
take care of each grade of flour pro- 
duced, with the number of conveyors 
going from the bins to packers sub- 
ject to the requirements of each op- 


erator. This depends upon the num- 
ber of different types of flour 
a plant wishes to pack at _ the 
same time. Each packing — unit 


should consist of a pickup conveyor, 
elevator leg, rebolt sifter and packer, 
with some of our customers also 


(Continued on page 20a) 


This is a view of the bulk storage tank installation at the Standard 
Milling Co. plant at Minneapolis, Minn., showing the method of support- 


ing the tanks. 


The partially installed sheathing around the tanks will 
maintain uniform atmospheric conditions, preventing condensation. 
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— The seed should be allowed to stand 
Bs for at least two days after treat- 


Smuts on Wheat ment before being planted to insure 


maximum effectiveness. 








Re 
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OOSE smut, bunt or stinking 
smut, leaf and stem rust have 
caused an average annual loss to 
Kansas farmers of approximately 
10,000,000 bus of grain during the 
past 10 years, Dr. E. D. Hansing, 
plant pathologist at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, esti- 
mates. Losses due to these plant dis- 
eases, he says, can be reduced great- 
ly by growing varieties of grain 
crops that are resistant to infection. 
Stinking smut was more prevalent 
and severe in Kansas wheat fields in 
1946 than it has been at any time 
in the past 10 years, Dr. Hansing re- 
ported. Smut spores may be spread 
from farm to farm by wind, by har- 
vesting machinery, or by untreated 
seed. 
nd was In addition to growing wheat vari- 
has ap- eties that show high resistance to the 
uilding. disease, the pathologist recommends 
treating of seed wheat with chem- 
© provide icals that kill the smut spores. New BAGMAN’S BAG—E. R. Bailey, gen- 
r the bins Improved Ceresan, a commercial era) manager of the San Francisco, 
to allow fungicide, or powdered copper car- Cal., plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


e flow of bonate, is recommended. The Cere- ‘ 
san dust is used at the rate of one found good duck hunting on a recent 


half ounce per bushel and the cop- ‘rip to Colusa, Cal., and brought 
workman- J per carbonate treatment requires back his legal bag of ducks during 
bins and from two to three ounces per bushel. the two-day hunt. 
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= hence es The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 

; are very a ENI TER fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
NTOLETE bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 

y “ 7“ Re. , é : the accumulation of infestation. 

‘deer oo ae yt HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 

conveyors J “ CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. “All 

pole “s DESTRUCTION OF INSECT stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 

he ae ee INFESTATION IN ANY FREE ane st ES APES. 

of flour \ see 

at ‘he FLOWING MATERIAL. @ ' re Hi MO ee MFG. COMPANY 

conveyor, ENTOLETER DIVISION. LOCKPOR T, N. Y. 

a THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, IN ee ee. 

mers also ee ee HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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EUW | NL, COGS A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the oeekeh READY TO RUN UN the moment Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


driven and keyed. Write for circular ““D ; 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc and instruction sheets free. and Feed Mills 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. The N. P. Bowsher Co.. South Bend, Ind. 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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using Entoleters. Our preference is 
to have an individual high speed 
rebolt sifter immediately above each 
packer bin. With the anticipated 
further development of high speed 
packers, we expect that it will be 
possible to reduce the amount of 
room and, consequently, the expense 
connected with remodeling packing 
systems in the near future. 

We have used several different 
kinds of feeders in the past for flour 
and also in mixed feed plants and find 
that either the Draver type of feeder 
or a double screw conveyor with va- 
riable speed drive gives satisfactory 
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results. We have found that with 
either one, it is possible to get accu- 
rate feeding at a great range in 
capacity. Some tests recently made 
with screw conveyor feeders showed 
a range down to 1% of the maxi- 
mum capacity of the feeder with ac- 
curate results. 


Individual or Group Drives 


These feeders, of course, can either 
be mounted with individual motors 
or with group drives. While indi- 
vidual motors give a much nicer in- 
stallation in many ways there is one 
advantage with the group drives— 


which is that a variable speed drive 
can be put on the countershaft, en- 
abling the operator to slow down or 
speed up the entire stream of flour 
going to the packers with one adjust- 
ment. In either case, of course, it 
is advisable to provide stop buttons 
on the packing floor so that the en- 
tire system can be shut off at this 
point in case of emergency. It is also 
advisable to use Bindicators so that 
a warning will be given when the 
supply of flour to the feeder is shut 
off either due to the bin being empty 
or flour arching over. 

Another point we recommend is 





Self-rising flour is big business. 
Millions of barrels are sold each 
year in the South. That’s because 
the South has long been partial to 
hot biscuits, and self-rising origi- 
nally was considered a biscuit flour. 

But today, there no longer is any 
reason for confining the sale of this 
profitable mill specialty within a 
dozen or more southern states. 
Greener pastures beckon . . . and 
here is why... 


A Nation-Wide Market! 


The introduction of V-90 changed 
the picture completely. Slow-act- 
ing V-90 not only makes possible 
the baking of lighter, more readily 
digested biscuits, 
but cakes, muffins, 





corn fritters, meat pies, and a host 
of oven delicacies to delight even 
the most critical housewife. 

Yes, V-90 has made self-rising a 
truly general purpose flour ...in so 
doing has expanded the potential 
market tremendously. Here, at last, 
is a flour that should find ready 
acceptance by housewives demand- 
ing a wide variety in home-baked 
oven products ... not only in the 
South but in all other parts of the 
country as well. The growing trend 
to prepared mixes makes the poten- 
tial even that much greater! 


Proof It Can Be Done! 


It can be done because it bas been 
done! Already several enterprising 
mills have conducted test campaigns 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS 





which definitely prove that V-90 
self-rising flour can be sold readily 
and profitably in these new mar- 
kets. Moreover, repeat sales clearly 
indicate that time-saving, money- 


saving self-rising flour continues in ° 


demand by these new customers. 

Specific details of the results of 
these tests are available and will 
gladly be supplied upon request. 
Now is the time to expand the sale 
of your brands. Self-rising flour and 
prepared mixes offer longer prof- 
its, more opportunity for aggres- 
sive promotion. Then, too, pre- 
pared flour sales have steadily 
increased during the war, while 
consumption of plain flour has gen- 
erally declined. It pays to ride a 
rising trend! 


UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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that the pickup conveyors and eleva. 
tors so be arranged that flour can be 
transferred from one bin to another 
as very often two or more bins will 
be partially full of the same grade 
of flour and it is desirable to be able 
to combine this flour into one bin 
making the other bins available for 
other grades. 


There are a great many items of 
detail which we have not tried to 
cover in this discussion and which 
have to be worked out to suit each 
individual case. We have purposely 
left out the answer to one question 
to which we know you would all like 
to have the answer, and that is how 
much does it cost. The answer to 
this is that the cost varies so much 
with each individual plant and the 
requirements to fit each customer’s 
wishes that no general answer could 
be given under any conditions. In 
addition to this, the writer lost his 
Prophet’s License several years ago 
and with future conditions as un- 
certain as they are, the best we can 
say is that it looks like the costs 
will be about twice what they were 
in 1939 as wages and all other ex. 
penses have gone up in proportion, 
we believe the advantages of such 
an installation are just as great now 
as they were at that time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Aeeuracy of Tests 


EVENTY laboratories analyzed all 

six of the 1944-45 check samples 
circulated by the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, and differ- 
ences between laboratory means were 
demonstrated. In an analysis of the 
results, it was found that 94% of the 
laboratories agreed within 0.16% of 
the general mean value for the pro- 
tein contents of the samples. 





Type of Farm Bins 





(Continued from page 3a) 


caking at the end of five days, and 
in 52 days the wheat was seriously 
damaged as shown by decreased loaf 
volumes and poor textures, obtained 
in testing. This indicated that the 
heating had injured the gluten to 
such an extent as to make the flour 
worthless for baking. 

3. Wheat with high moisture will 
heat and impart damage to wheat 
of a lower moisture when the two 
are dumped one above the other 
as would happen under usual meth- 
ods of unloading the trucks hauling 
the wheat from the combine. 

4. Heat diffuses slowly in wheat. 
Wheat harvested at noon was placed 
above that obtained the evening be- 
fore and was covered with wheat 
cut later in the day. The wheat 
combined at noon was from 7 to 15° 
F.. warmer than that above or below. 
It took three to four weeks to equal- 
ize the temperatures. 

5. The equilibrium moisture was 
generally 12%. Thus wheat with 
lower than 12% moisture placed in 
the bin would gain in weight while 
if the moisture was above 12% it 
would lose in weight. It took four 
to five months to establish this equil- 
ibrium moisture. This 12% equilibri- 
um will, of course, vary with the 
humidity conditions of the at 
mosphere. 


Comparison of Bin Types 


The information obtained in the 
survey of farm bins had shown that 
types of bins were important particu 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





CANADIAN DELEGATION—The group of millers and chemists that 
attended the joint meeting of District No. 5 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Central States Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists included four Canadians in the picture above, shown 


with J. H. Shollenberger, one of the hosts. 
6 at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Il. 


The meeting was held Dec. 
The men 


are, left to right: W. R. Burr, L. J. Bohn and Charles E. Merilees, all 
with the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont; R. D. Harrison, St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills, Montreal, Que., and Mr. Shollenberger. 





lary when these afforded protection 
from sun’s heat. Various types of 
ventilation were also used by farm- 
ers but nothing conclusive was 
learned of their comparative effect- 
iveness. Later it was shown that 
many of the ventilators sold to farm- 
ers did more harm than good. 

To compare bin types and various 
kinds of ventilation, 11 500-bu bins 
were erected at the Fort Hays 
Branch of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, located in the 
center of the wheat belt. To give 
protection from sun’s heat, some bins 
were built of concrete, others from 
lumber, with variations in insulation. 
Some steel bins were of the common 
type with no ventilation and others 
with wall ventilation alone or in 
combination with a central flue. Be- 
sides ventilation provided by bin con- 
struction, perforated metal tubes and 
also tubes made with wood boards 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





and screen wire were placed verti- 
cally in the bins. The bins were 
so arranged that in case of wheat 
heating, transfers could be made. 


Observations Recorded 


The temperatures of the wheat 
were obtained from one to six ther- 
mometers of the electrical resistance 
type installed in the bins. Outside 
temperatures were also recorded. The 
wheat moistures were determined by 
the Brown-Duval method. The ef- 
fects of storage on the condition 
of the wheat were judged by the con- 
ventional method employed in mill- 
ing and baking tests, and by tests 
for rancidity and germination. The 
samples were graded by the of- 
ficial method. 

One main defect in the season’s 
experiment was that all the bins 
could not be filled with wheat of 
the same moisture percentage. The 
wheat put in some bins was too dry 
to constitute a storage problem. 
However, some bins were filled with 
wheat which had an average moisture 
content high enough to cause heat- 
ing and consequently frequent trans- 
fers had to be made to prevent dam- 
age. The most important informa- 
tion was obtained from observations 
made on the wheat in three of these 
bins. Detailed observations on bins 
designated as A, B, C: 

A. This bin was built of con- 
crete staves, similar to those used 
in silo construction, placed on con- 
crete foundation and concrete floor. 
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COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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Both inside and outside wall sur- 
faces were waterproofed. The wheat 
put in this bin was a mixture of 
grain from low areas that had too 
much moisture to thresh properly and 
drier grain from the main portion 
of the field. The average moisture 
content of the wheat in the bin was 
16.2% and one load had 18.6%. The 
initial temperature of the wheat in 
the bin as soon as filled was 104° F, 
and it started to heat almost im- 
mediately and the temperature in- 
creased in five days to 122° F. in 
one part of the bin. The wheat was 
moved to another bin and then re- 
turned. The entire contents of this 
bin would no doubt have suffered 
total damage if left undisturbed. The 
grain had caked so hard that it 
would stand as a vertical wall and 
the odor resembled that of ferment- 
ing silage. Within eight inches of 
the outside wall, the wheat was much 
cooler and wetter than farther in. 
No moisture could have been added 
since no rain had fallen and besides, 
the walls were waterproofed. The 
wetness therefore resulted from con- 
densation of vapor as it moved from 
the warmer toward the cooler area 
near the walls. This vapor could 
only come from the evaporation and 
rapid respiration of the heating, high 
moisture wheat. 

The first moving cooled the grain 
to 90° F. from which it gradually 
increased to 118° F. 20 days later. 
This wheat had to be moved five 
times more during the summer and 
by the six transfers the average 
moisture was lowered to 14%. Sam- 
ples were taken at several of the 
intermediate and also at the final 
moving. Of the 19 samples tested, 
nine graded no damage, five graded 
slightly sour odor, and five, odor in- 
determinate. Sixteen of the samples 
had zero germination; one taken at 
the second moving had 4% and one 
15%; at the fourth moving, one 
sample had 0.5% germination. Seven 
of the dead samples were graded no 
damage; the others, sour or odor 
indeterminate. 


Rancidity, Flour Yield, Ash, Loaf 
Volume 


The increased rancidity or fat acid- 
ity, measured by the milligrams of 
potassium hydroxide neutralized by 
one gram of wheat fat extracted by 
petroleum ether, also showed that 
these samples had deteriorated in 
quality. The figures, obtained on 
samples in bins in which no heating 
had occurred, were 8 or a little above. 
The figures for the two lowest of 
the 19 samples were near 15. One 
of these taken near the bottom in the 
center, had a sour odor. (In a pre- 
vious article it was shown that this 
type of sourness develops in the ab- 
sence of a sufficient air supply and 
that rancidity develops only when 
enough air oxygen is present for 
mold growth.) The rancidity figures 
for the other 17 samples ranged 
between 25 and 32. 

The percentage of flour yield ob- 
tained on an Allis laboratory mill 
was normal but the ash figures 
ranged from 0.59% to 0.73%, indi- 
cating brittleness of bran. The loaf 
volume of the sample which had 
the low rancidity and 4% germina- 
tion was 1,810 cc. Most of the oth- 
ers were in the range of about 1,500 
to 1,600 cc. Three of the five sam- 
ples which were graded slightly sour 
odor had the smallest loaf volumes 
indicating that this form of dam- 
age is the most serious. 

Bin B: This was a circular steel 
bin with slight ventilation in the side 
walls. This construction allowed a 
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So you think 
HE’S fast/ 








Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. . and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65‘ 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheesc. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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HE name of “Canmore” 
stamped on Silk Bolting Cloth 


and Grit Gauze is a guarantee of 
a British production from pure 
silk of the finest quality. 


This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision 
of expert Swiss Technicians. 
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London Office, Africa House, 


Kingsway, London. W.C.2. 



































O you know your insect pests? 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes .“know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. 
“know.” 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 


Do you know how best 


Our fumigation engineers 


Write or call 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 


Do you know what 





Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Fue. 


Minneapolis 


216 Hodgson Bldg. 
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more ready response to the changes 
in outside temperatures. The wheat 
placed in this bin was a mixture 
of high and low moisture kernels 
similar to that which was put in 
Bin A, but the moisture was some- 
what lower, averaging 15.6%. The 
noon atmospheric temperature at 
the time of filling, Juty 1, was 89° F, 
but had been over 100° on preceding 
days. This outside noon temperature 
declined to 77° on July 7, after which 
it rose to 111° on July 15. The 
wheat temperature at first decreased 
because of the cooler outside tem- 
perature, but the rapid increase in 
the heat from the sun which fol- 
lowed stimulated wheat heating and 
the temperature of the wheat in the 
bin started to increase and reached 
118° on July 20, when the wheat 
was moved. At this first moving, 
the grain was in bad condition and 
would have been seriously damaged 
if left undisturbed. This first mov- 
ing cooled the wheat to an aver- 
age of 93°. The temperature of the 
wheat started to rise again and 
reached a maximum of 120° on Aug. 5 
(the outside noon temperature had 
reached 118° on Aug. 2), when it 
was moved the second time. This 
cooled the wheat to an average tem- 
perature of 100° at which it re- 
mained until Aug. 23, when it was 
moved the third time, which lowered 
the temperature to 93°. The out- 
side noon temperatures after this 
declined rapidly to the range of the 
upper 70’s and lower 80’s, but the 
wheat remained above 95° until Sept. 
15, when decline started. The con- 
tinuance of the wheat at about 20° 
higher than the outside noon tem- 
perature for several weeks shows 
how slowly the heat is conducted 
away from the wheat in the bin. 

Of the 12 samples tested from 
this bin, 9 graded no damage, and 
3 slightly sour odor. Seven sam- 
ples had zero germination and the 
remainder ranged from 1 to 70%. 
The rancidity was high in about one 
half the samples. The flour yield 
was normal, but the ash was high. 
The loaf volumes ranged consid- 
erably larger than from Bin A, in- 
dicating together with the other tests, 
that the wheat in this bin had not 
deteriorated nearly as much as in 
Bin A. 

Bin C: This bin was built so as 
to give the maximum protection 
against the sun’s heat. The studs, 
2”x6”, were lined with boards both 
outside and inside, and in addition, 
the inside walls and roof were lined 
with one half inch of insulating ma- 
terial. The moisture per cents of 
representive loads put in this bin 
were 16.4, 15.4, 14.4, 13.6 and 12.2. 
The average temperature. of the 
wheat as the bin was filled, June 
28, was 95°. A lowering of the out- 
side noon temperature to 77° on July 
7, caused a drop in the wheat tem- 
perature to 90° which remained near- 
ly constant all summer, and no mov- 
ing was needed. The wheat appeared 
to be in perfect condition when re- 
moved from the bin Oct. 1. Only 
one sample from the bottom center 
had zero germination, but its ran- 
cidity was medium. All the other 
samples gave the rancidity figures 
usual for sound wheat. These re- 
sults were apparently due partly to 
the lower moistures as compared 
with wheat in bins A and B, and 
partly to the protection afforded 
by the insulation. 


Tubes Placed in Wheat 


At the time of these experiments, 
various forms of tubes were sold to 
be placed in bins of damp wheat 
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to prevent damage. Two types were 
tried in these experiments. A sup. 
ply of one type, consisting of per- 
forated three-inch metal tubes, was 
bought on an open market where 
large numbers were sold. The other 
type was made in the form of a 
wooden cross. Strips 1”x2” were 
nailed vertically and lengthwise in 
the center on each side of the 1”x5” 
boards. This cross was then covy- 
ered with fly screen, thus providing 
four channels for air. Both tynes 
of ventilators were placed verticl- 
ly in the wheat when filling ‘he 
bins. 

Flues of these types were of no 
value as far as could be observed, 
The same was true of the central 
ventilators when these were used 
without the perforated bin wails. 
Around these ventilators there was 
always an area of grain more mo'st 
than in other parts of the bin. Ven- 
tilators of this type provide an inlet 
for air and favor condensation of 
some moisture, but they do not p:o- 
mote movement of air so as to carvy 
away heat and moisture. Observ- 
tions on various ventilators shcw 
that unless a movement of air is <f- 
fective so as to remove moisture and 
cool the wheat, more harm than good 
results. The admittance of air pro- 
vides oxygen which promotes mod 
growth. When wheat in such bins w is 
left undisturbed for a time, the darap 
wheat around the ventilators te- 
came badly molded. Central venti'a- 
tors in connection with perforat:d 
walls tend to effect a movement of 
air and thus aid the removal of 
moisture and cooling. This will »e 
treated more fully in the next 
article. 

Summary 

The main points learned from these 
storage experiments were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Any wheat stored with a mois- 
ture content of 15% or above is lik»- 
ly to be damaged because of heat- 
ing. Even 15% is above the danger 
limit in hot weather. If such heat- 
ing starts, the wheat must be moved 
or the heating will proceed until tie 
wheat has lost its market value. The 
damage may be prevented or d- 
creased by moving the wheat as soon 
as it starts heating. The main dii/i- 
culty to the average farmer is that 
he does not have equipment for such 
wheat transfers. 

2. The temperature of the whe.t 
when it is put in the bin, the pro- 
vailing outside temperature, and tie 
protection from sun’s heat by insu! 
tion, are factors in the storage pro’- 
lem. If the heating once starts 
will continue because the process 
self-accelerated. The only way 
stop the process is by exposure 
cooler air so as to dissipate sone 
heat and lose some moisture.  T! 
effectiveness of exposure by movi! 
will be in proportion to the diffe 
ence in temperature between t 
wheat and air and the duration 
exposure. 

3. Ventilating tubes placed in tie 
wheat in the bins do more harm th: 
good. They do not cause the mov’- 
ment of air sufficiently to dissipa ¢ 
heat and remove moisture. Tie 
slight air movements towards these 
tubes promote condensation of moi:- 
ture on the wheat next to them. Ey 
admitting air, mold growth takcs 
place on this damp wheat and thus 
more heat is developed with cons¢- 
quent greater damage. 
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YOUR CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


for increased 


EFFICIENCY and PROFIT 


Today’s milling production methods demand sanitary, cost- 
cutting equipment. Struggling along with patched-up or worn- 
out machines may have been necessary the past few years 
but it is costly business for any mill. Only with up-to- 
date cleaning and processing equipment can you compete 
in a market where earnings are so largely dependent on 
high operating efficiency, low operating costs. The ma- 
chines in today’s Hart-Carter line for mills are evidence 
of the vast improvements that have been made in cleaning 
and grading methods. Each is outstanding for its com- 
pact all metal construction minimizing the danger of 
insect infestation. Each installation can be planned with 
the ultimate objective of building a complete system of 
related units. Complete data on one 
or all machines will be mailed 
promptly on request. 


HART-CARTER 


COMPANY 


680 19th Ave. N.E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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WANTED—MORE LAWS 


OT to be hypercritical about it, it is fair to 

say that President Truman, in his “middle of 
the road’? message to Congress, wrote a long 
argument concerning many things nearly all of 
which could be reduced to the simple phrase cap- 
tioning this comment. 

Are there too many strikes? Make some new 
laws about them. Are there too many govern- 
ment agencies concerned with prevention and end- 
ing of strikes? Appoint another commission to 
give sixty days’ study to the trouble and report 
back with such laws as it believes would make la- 
bor and management lie down together so that all 
will henceforth be well. 

Is agriculture in danger because of low price 
threats ahead? Let provision be made by law to 
meet the situation in advance of the event. Are 
trusts a growing menace? Let us have some more 
laws about them. Are people quarrelsome and 
unhappy? Let them fix their minds on their pres- 
ent blessings while Congress considers the pas- 
saze of new laws. Is America’s system of private 
enterprise imperiled? Let the government finance 
new enterprises to compete with those already 
privately owned. 

It is equally fair to say that most of the “con- 
structive” legislation in the President’s mind and 
revealed by him in his address to the Congress 
is probably so close to what is in the minds of 
most of his hearers that one may be regarded as 
tweedledee and the other tweedledum. Indeed, 
in following the despatches reporting on what 
goes on at Washington, we have seen almost no 
mention of any serious purpose to repeal any law 
any time and about anything. On the contrary, 
the demand is for more laws after nearly two 
decades of the experience of far too much law 
about far too many things. 


e@e@ @ 
WHIMSICAL GOVERNMENT 


F the slight revealment of the contents of the 

diary kept by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., during 
his many years as Secretary of the Treasury and 
intimate of President Roosevelt are a fair sample 
of the factual record kept by him, it is certain 
that publication of Mr. Morgenthau’s monumental 
work will have a public interest greater than any 
other intimate record of the Roosevelt regime and 
America’s participation in the war and world af- 
fairs. 

Even the little “peek” at what Mr. Morgen- 
thau writes about the President’s thimble rigging 
the gold market excites the liveliest anticipations, 
while his quite disingenuous story of the Treas- 
ury’s entering the Chicago wheat pit, giving be- 
lated confirmation of limited public knowledge at 
the time, reveals a degree of recklessness in the 
Roosevelt policies of which he never was accused 
in his lifetime by his bitterest critics. 

Referring to the President’s scheme of corner- 
ing the wheat market on behalf of the govern- 
ment and Mr. Morgenthau’s attempts to carry 
them out, the diary reports, with engaging frank- 
ness, that on the night of the first day of the ex- 
periment Mr. Morgenthau “was a pretty sick boy.” 
But later, the President, with gay abandon, as- 
sured him there was no need for concern and in- 
structed him to “go ahead and squeeze the life 
out of the-shorts and put the price of wheat up 
as far as you can.” And then, when Mr. Morgen- 
thau, obeying orders, bought more millions and 
millions of bushels to force the price to 90 cents, 
he was so dizzy “he went home and went to bed.” 

It is fair to assume from such well documented, 
Straightforward and altogether friendly state- 
ments as this, not to mention the occasional com- 
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ments of Mrs. Roosevelt and the sensationally 
silly revealments by Elliot Roosevelt of the aston- 
ishing goings on at Yalta and elsewhere among 
“the big three,” that Mr. Roosevelt’s conception 
of the authority of his office and estimation of his 
ability to accomplish all things with a laugh and 
a wave of the hand of high command, will, all in 
good time, cause the thirteen years of President 
Roosevelt’s “rule” to stand out as the most amaz- 
ing period in all American history. 

Today we are paying for it on a grand scale 
and obviously through the nose. How long it will 
take to restore the American government to the 
status of a free democracy will be revealed only 
by events. At the moment, the combination of a 
Roosevelt-successor president and a serious mind- 
ed Congress, so many of whose members. were 
chosen as the result of an unmistakable people’s 
rebellion, is very likely to prove the best correc- 
tive of the arbitrary and frequently whimsical 
government, which the nation for so many years 
appeared eager to accept as the established or- 
der. Just how effectively this not unprecedented 
situation may work should be revealed within the 
next several months. 

It is worth noting, however, that, as things 
stand at the opening of Congress, less depends 
upon the future course of President Truman—now 
on his own—than upon the Congress. If the lead- 
ers of the Republican party, now overwhelmingly 
in control of both houses, adopt a policy of bick- 
ering and scheming with the next election chiefly, 
or even largely, in mind, the time when the na- 
tion will regain the open road to constitutional 
government “of the people, by the people and for 
the people” may be delayed longer than we think. 


CAN CO-OPS SPECULATEP 


_ explanation offered by Henry H. Rathbun, 
made in an address to the National ‘Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives at a meeting in Chicago last 
week, for manipulative transactions in the butter 
market carried on by himself and three other 
members of the executive committee of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association for sever- 
al days in the month of December seems to be 
one of those things which readily are understand- 
able to co-operatives but are Greek to other peo- 
ple, including, incidentally, the office of the At- 
torney General of the United States, which has 
initiated action charging violation of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 

The transaction, as described by the co-opera- 
tive price riggers and outlined in the government’s 
charges, was the quite simple act, as regarded 
by co-operative members, of buying approximately 
700,000 pounds of butter in the New York mar- 
ket as a means of holding the price level at 
84 cents per pound and thus “protecting” the 
wholesale price of milk in the New York market 
for the benefit of milk producer members of the 
League. / 

This, explained Mr. Rathbun, was effective in 
protecting the market price of butter and milk 
in the sales territory of members of the organiza- 
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tion at a trifling loss, estimated at $50,000, to the 
League. Had it not been, indicated Mr. Rathbun, 
for this ingenious adventure in the butter market, 
the price of both butter and milk would have gone 
down and wholesale milk might even have been 
diverted from the League’s normal market to oth- 
er eastern cities outside the normal limits of the 
New York milk shed. 

All of this effort to clarify the co-operative’s 
adventure into price control seems not to make 
wholly plain in just what way the transaction dif- 
fered from the operations of Leiter, Hutchinson, 
Armour and other great bull market operators 
on the grain exchanges, the public outcry against 
which led to the enactment of rigid laws govern- 
ing commodity exchanges, which the Department 
of Justice now believes have been equally violated 
by the thimble rigging activities of the normally 
legally sacrosanct co-operatives. It would be an 
interesting sidelight on this incident should it 
later be revealed exactly what financial support 
has been given to this, as to most other co-opera- 
tives, by the federal treasury. 

It would also be of further interest to know 
just what view the Internal Revenue Department 
would take of these speculative profits or losses, 
providing, of course, it had anything to do with 
them. Happily the co-operative boys who take a 
shot now and then at bulling prices have no need 
to be concerned with this little matter, since a 
benevolent government imposes no obligation upon 
co-operatives to pay any income taxes whatever. 
But what a stench would arise were a private op- 
erator in the dairy commodities markets caught 
in a similar thimble rigging transaction for the 
admitted purpose of imposing higher prices on 
consumers. 

It is, by the way, worthy of comment that Mr. 
Rathbun and his speculative associates express 
doubt of the authority of the federal authorities 
to question their acts, since they took place whol- 
ly within the state of New York. 


e®e@ @ 
IRISH PARADOX 


NE of the recent anomalous incidents of the 

postwar period is that Ireland, which through 
the war years was an island of minimum short- 
ages in the general devastation and hardships of 
Europe, now has been forced to ration bread. 
Seen Lemass, minister of industry and commerce, 
explains the government order by pointing out 
that the situation arises from the fact that, in 
the absence of sufficient wheat imports, the gov- 
ernment is unable to secure the requisite half bil- 
lion tons of wheat and adds that this situation is 
not likely to be relieved before September. 


Tempering the rationing order, however, is 
assurance of a ration of six pounds of bread or 
four and a half pounds of flour per capita and 
that the rate of flour extraction will be reduced 
from the present 90 per cent, which has resulted 
in waste and spoilage, to 85 per cent, with com- 
mensurate improvement in. the quality of the 
loaf. Coincident with the order, however, is a 
substantial increase in the cost of butter and 
meat, with further restrictions on supplies. 

Irish housewives are reported to be puzzled by 
these added restrictions more than a year after 
the end of the wars. In this, however, they differ 
little from numberless other millions of people in 
the world, including a generous proportion in this 
country, who still run into wholly unaccountable 
restraints in every day matters—restraints which 
were accepted willingly as a part of the sacrifices 
of war but which nowadays hardly can be ex- 
plained even by the confused officials who make 
and interpret the orders. 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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ies Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
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RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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the remo 
and whet 


val of government controls, 
her he considered there was 


any possibility of Holland’s follow- 


ing suit, 


Dr. Boerma said: “Private 


business cannot at present judge ac- 
curately as to what is needed in the 
way of the world’s food supply. There 
may be ample supply in the United 
States and Dutch importers may wish 
to buy for Holland what appears 
to be necessary, but then, while we 
here may have all the bread and 


more tha 
may be 
curb any 
ernments 


n we need, people in China 
starving to death, and to 
wild schemes I think gov- 
should have a finger in the 


pie when it comes to buying and 


selling to 
what it 
party is 
States, I 
ment on 
land will 
seen. 


see that each country gets 
really needs. Whichever 
in power in the United 
think there will be agree- 
this policy. Whether Hol- 
follow suit remains to be 


Quite apart from the present 


unrest in the United States, we all 
know that the natural resources of 
that country cannot, by a long shot, 
be compared with ours in Holland. 


America 


is in a unique position as 


one of the main sources of world sup- 


ply and 


what it can afford to do 


there cannot always be copied here 
for various reasons.” 


Export Procedure 


Asked as to what steps American 
and Canadian manufacturers should 
take if they wished to interest the 


Dutch consumer, 


breakfast 
ply was 


say for flour or 
cereals, Dr. Boerma’s re- 
that manufacturers should 


submit samples, either through their 
agents, which is the usual way, or 
to his department, where each in- 


quiry is 


taken into consideration, 


prices are compared with other of- 


fers, chemically tested, etc. 


If the 


dollar position warrants it, and the 


article is 
license is 


dollars are given to the 


exchange 


urgently needed, an import 
issued and the necessary 
agent in 
for Netherlands currency. 


The specific name of Dr. Boerma’s 


department is 


“Recobaa” (Regeer- 


ingscommissariaat voor de Buiten- 


landsche 


Agrarische Aangelegenhe- 


der), meaning “Government Commis- 


sion for 
fara.” -T 


Foreign Agricultural Af- 
his department deals in all 


matters pertaining to commercial, po- 


litical an 
the field 
imports a 
cles as fl 
plies. 


d economical relations in 
of agriculture, as well as 
nd exports of all such arti- 
our, feed and bakery sup- 


Recobaa is also the govern- 
ment’s official bureau for all 


con- 


tacts in regard to international or- 
ganization. 
Dr. Boerma has made several re- 


cent trips 


to Copenhagen and Switz- 


erland and plans soon to visit the 
United States and Canada. 





Flour “Shortage” 


Frank 
wholesale 


* 


Goldman, Utica, N. Y., 
and retail bakery operator, 


was fleeced out of $2,000 by a man 


who 


identified himself as George 


Bisohn and who promised Mr. Gold- 


man 120 
flour.” 


100-lb bags of “doughnut 


After receiving the money 
from Mr. 


Goldman at his “ware- 


house,” the man disappeared on the 
pretext of opening the other en- 


trance to 


let Mr. Goldman’s truck in. 





















Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + + 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 





4 
Rs 
é 
i 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
*~ 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Western King F = 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO 


Omaha, Neb. 





—_ 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONGMY 


Hubbard": 











“Golden Loaf” tusso0 


The Flour with the Doubt anc 
Trouble left out 


“TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Seen as Aim 


Editor’s Note: The following an- 
alysis of what legislative action the 
new Congress may take affecting the 
feed trade is reprinted from the 
Country Elevator Operator, published 
by the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association. 

¥ ¥ 

For almost two decades the grain 
trade has been feeling the pressure 
of federal government interference 
in grain distribution. After 14 years 
of New Deal control, there has been 
a political turn in America that is 
quite commonly considered a turn 
to the right, and away from experi- 
ments in socialism. What will be 
the outlook for our trade in the GOP 
controlled 80th Congress? 

There is not much value in exam- 
ining the 1944 platform of the two 
parties, for each inclined to offer 
what was thought to be the’ wish 
of most voters in 1944. Using differ- 
ent language, each party looked with 
favor toward high loans and support 
prices for basic farm crops, for some 
moderate international control of ex- 
ports and imports of foodstuffs. 

Right now the interest of both 
parties in Congress is being pointed 
toward reduction of the cost of mar- 
keting agricultural commodities. The 
last Congress authorized, under the 
Hope-Flannagan bill, a program of 
research that will largely be aimed 
toward reduction of marketing costs. 
This will be one of those years— 
which we all have seen before— 
when there will be an outcry against 
the “middleman.” This cry arises 
from consumers when prices are 
high; from the producer when prices 
are low. 

While this marketing cost research 
will be aimed at grain probably less 
than at other farm commodities, 
grain distribution will not entirely 
escape attention. While there is no 
program yet written, because money 
is not yet appropriated, there have 
already been suggestions to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
that there be a study of co-opera- 
tive farm storage of grain. This 
will be in addition to suggestions that 
the USDA continue its steel and 
wooden bin grain storage experi- 
ments. The idea here stems from 
the belief that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will soon begin piling up stocks 
of grain, especially wheat, as it is 
required to support prices or make 
loans at 90% of parity price. Un- 
less Congress or the USDA finds 
some alternative plan soon, it is 
expected that at least by 1948 the 
USDA will be back in the midst of 
its old program of acreage limita- 
tion, marketing quotas, and high 
loans. Ahead of that time, CCC 
will have to know how far it must 
Provide for storage of loan and 
owned grain. 

Specific agricultural legislation is 
not expected early in the 80th Con- 
gress. But a number of indefinite 
Proposals are floating around. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of some of 
them, with warning to the reader 
that these all are in the “talk stage” 
and are not yet straw men to 
be set up for battle: 

1. A method of escape from the 
rigidity of the 90% loan and support 
Price, because in its present form it 
freezes” agricultural economy, and 
Promises overproduction in some of 
the very crops where reduced pro- 
duction may be necessary. In the 
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Reduction in Marketing Costs 


of New Congress 


Steagall commodities (soybeans and 
flax) there will be an effort to make 
the support price dependent upon 
production controls, although at pres- 
ent there is strong legal opinion that 
it cannot be done. Of course, in the 
basic commodities (corn and wheat) 
such production controls already are 
provided by law. 

2. Remaining New Dealers will 
press for completion of some inter- 


national control of grain movement, 
especially wheat. There will be pres- 
sure to put into effect the interna- 
tional wheat agreement, now ready 
to function as soon as agreement is 
reached on prices, if that agreement 
is at all possible now. There is some- 
what less likelihood that the inter- 
national ever-normal granary idea 
will get into swing in 1947, because 
it probably would have to be author- 
ized by Congress. 

3. There will be attempts to ex- 
tend the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours law closer to agricul- 
ture; there even are proposals that 
farm labor be included. The bill in 
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the last Congress (which failed to 
pass) at first proposed to include 
country grain elevators in its cover- 
age, and this attempt to extend the 
coverage may be made again. 

4, There will be congressional con- 
sideration of proposals frequently 
made that equality of taxation be 
provided as between co-operatives 
and privately owned firms. 

5. There will be lots of ‘“investiga- 
tions” by the new Congress, and 
some of them may touch upon grain 
marketing; such, for instance, as an 
investigation of some of the activities 
of CCC; investigation of marketing 
costs, etc. 









PROMOTE 





DESIGNED TO 
SALES 








lively colors move merchandise — but fast . . . 


because color attracts more of that 75% of shoppers in food stores who buy one or 





REPRINT (CD) 
OF A FULL COLOR PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING 
IN THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 
“FORTUNE” MAGAZINE 















more items on impulse. But, P/K Ken-Print Bags have more than eye-appeal. - 


DD) 


Pioneers in the dress print bag, Percy Kent introduced an innovation in cotton bags that appeals to 


Mrs. America’s thrift impulse. And the country over, she’s buying the products and the brands that are packed 


in re-usable P/K Bags. Whether your product is sugar or soap flakes—flour, feed, or seed—take note of 


the fact that millions of dollars worth of products pass over retail counters each year because the buyer 


wants the Ken-Print Bags in which they are packed. In them she has the “makings” of things she 


wants—clothing for the family—dress-ups for the house. 


P/K Bags may fit your sales pattern, too. Write us for suggestions on packaging your product 


in lively patterns and colors. 





BUFFALO 


Y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, Ml, «~~. A 


Designers and Manufacturers of Cotton and Burlap Bags, Since 1885 


KANSAS CITY 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Confidence Keynotes Canadian 
Flour Industry as 1947 Starts 


By A. H. Bailey 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—-The Canadian mill- 
ing industry entered the new year 
with a degree of confidence which 
has not often marked this event. De- 
mand for flour is greater than ever 
before and there is every prospect 
that this will more than outlast the 
year. It may even extend into the 
future indefinitely. That will de- 
pend on the international agreements 
which ultimately emerge from the 
economic conferences now going on. 

So far as Canada is concerned the 
situation is clear. Exporting trade 
in staples such as foodstuffs, textiles, 
lumber and other things must go on 
if there is to be any prosperity or 
any progress in national well-being. 
This country can not prosper if pro- 
duction is to be for domestic con- 
sumption only. Nor can any one in- 
dustry, no matter how important in 
itself, live and thrive alone. Co-op- 
eration must be the foundation of 
Canadian plans for the future. 


Millers Express Views 

Through the columns of the Finan- 
cial Post several Canadian millers 
expressed their opinions at the open- 
ing of the new year on the problems 
which immediately confront the Ca- 
nadian milling industry. These go to 
the root of the matter and make 
clear the general course which the 


milling industry must follow if it is. 


to be fully and profitably employed. 
For example, C. H. G. Short, presi- 
dent and managing director of Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., be- 
lieves that decontrol is the greatest 
single problem in the flour milling 
industry. Many and heavy addition- 
al costs were assimilated under the 
wartime control administration. 
These are now a menace. 

D. A. Campbell, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
suggests that the excess profits tax 
of 100% imposed on flour by the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa as a war meas- 
ure should now be discontinued and 
that all price controls should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible. This 
will mean higher costs to consumers 
of flour in Canada. Mr. Campbell 
also urges that the milling indus- 
try should not have to take the 
blame for price advances due to re- 
moval of government wartime sub- 
sidies under the ceiling price sys- 
tem. 


Labor-Management Problems 

Another of those quoted by the 
Post is D. C. MacLachlan, president 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., who 
took in all Canadian industry by his 
remarks. He is persuaded that the 
greatest problem confronting Cana- 
dian industry at present is that be- 
tween labor and management. A 
new spirit of frankness and friendli- 
ness on both sides would go a long 


way toward ensuring prosperity. 

In this connection there is still a 
good deal of uncertainty in Canada 
as to the real intentions of the pres- 
ent government. Naturally, there 
were no programs awaiting imme- 
diate application when the war 
stopped. Official statements have 
from time to time predicted removal 
of controls and ultimate return to 
the freedom of unrestricted trading. 
That will probably come about in 
1947 or 1948 bit by bit. 

“Every one who has an interest in 
commercial enterprise is hoping that 
the final traces of control will dis- 
appear soon, thus allowing the coun- 
try to get back to the long term job 
of making Canada prosperous and 
happy. 
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CANADA REDUCES BANS 
ON STERLING EXCHANGE 


Toronto, Ont.— Conclusion of ar- 
rangements allowing broader use of 
sterling by Canadian exporters and 
importers was announced recently by 
the Hon. Douglas Abbott, minister 
of finance. Other revision of regula- 
tions will enable certain countries 
which have received credits from the 
Canadian government to use them 
for private as well as inter-govern- 
mental trade with Canada, he said. 

The principal change was brought 
about by an agreement between Brit- 
ish and Canadian financial authori- 
ties under which Canadian traders 
will be authorized to make exports 
against payment in sterling to a num- 
ber of countries from which they pre- 
viously were required to obtain pay- 
ment on a United States dollar basis. 
Canadian importers also are author- 
ized to make payment in sterling to 
these countries. 

Coming under the new arrange- 
ment are: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Faroe Islands, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Mex- 





ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippine 
Islands, Salvador, Transjordan, Unit- 
ed States and territories, Venezuela. 
Other countries will be added as nec- 
essary arrangements are completed. 

Mr. Abbott also announced that 
several of the countries which had 
received export credits from the Ca- 
nadian government wish to use these 
credits to finance private trade with 
Canada. To meet this desire, exports 
from Canada to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and Czechoslovakia 
may be made for payment in Cana- 
dian or United States dollars. 
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BREAD RATIONING STILL 
IN EFFECT IN DENMARK 


Copenhagen, Denmark.—Bread ra- 
tioning, which was introduced at the 
outbreak. of World War II, is still in 
operation in Denmark. It allows 
every inhabitant a consumption of 
about 4% lbs of wheat bread and 
about 16% lbs of rye bread per 
month. The government still exer- 
cises a thorough control of all costs 
and fixes maximum prices for all 
sorts of bread, flour, meal and by- 
products. 

Output of wheat flour by Danish 
mills currently is at the rate of about 
160,000 tons per year. In addition 
there is a production of about 70,000 
tons of rye flour mixed with 50% 
wheat. Wheat flour, at present ex- 
clusively produced of Danish soft 
wheat, is extracted to 80%, bolted 
rye flour to about 74%. Brown 
bread is made of rye flour extracted 
partly to 90% and partly to 98%, the 
latter with an addition of 15% of 
fine bran. At present there are pro- 
duced about 190,000 tons of this rye 
meal per year. The average extrac- 
tion rate for all bread flours is about 
92%. 
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CANADA WHEAT GRADES 
BELOW LAST CROP YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Out ‘of 83,864 cars 
of Canadian wheat inspected in the 
period Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 the number 
grading No. 1 northern was 11,704, 
or 13.9% and the quantity grading 
No. 2 northern 40,105, or 47.8%. In 





Canadian Flour Output at Peak 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in Canada is at the highest level in his- 


tory of the trade. 


November last was the first month ever to exceed 2,500,- 


000 bbls and production in the first four months of the crop year ending with 


November shows a substantial increase over the same period last year. 
ports are also larger so far in the present season. 


Ex- 
Production and exports 


by months with comparison for previous crop year: 








1946-47 1945-46 
Production Exports Production Exports 
Bbls Bbls Bbls Bbls 

Ce eee 2,158,627 1,977,008 2,020,867 1,106,467 
MOOUIDEP ccicccesvcces 2,227,748 1,236,125 2,045,830 954,215 
ae ee 2,432,875 985,726 2,227,182 1,064,237 
PRONG ok aivarseecuesce 2,518,555 1,368,060 2,285,317 1,000,201 
9,337,805 5,566,919 8,579,196 4,125,120 


The output of winter wheat flour in the four months, which is included 
in the total production figure, was 311,549 bbls, compared with 400,491 in 
the corresponding period of 1945-46. Scarcity of wheat accounts for the de- 


cline and also is responsible for reduced exports of this kind of flour. 
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the same period of 1945 the per. 
centage grading No. 1 northern was 
34.7% and No. 2 northern 39.8%. 

As anticipated earlier in the season 
the percentage of tough wheat has 
increased sharply with the appear- 
ance of late-threshed grain on the 
market. 

Over 15% of the August-November 
inspections this year graded tough, 
as compared with slightly over 10% 
last year. 
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Canadian Customs 
Clears Flour to 
64 Destinations 


Toronto, Ont.—Customs exports of 
Canadian flour by countries of des- 
tination for November and the four 
months ending November, 1946, f: 
low: 











4mos. 
endi: ¢ 
Nov. Nov. 
bbls bb! 
BRITISH EMPIRE— 
U.. Hi. OF OTOGTH 2.2.4.5. 290,505 2,478,°15 
AFRICA— 
British S. Africa ..... 408 100,°.88 
NOEL: wiois tte esse esses 288 88 
GOME OOMSt .csccesece 515 10,791 
i. RAS 2,319 4,507 
Sisters TOONS 2.2 ceescs 910 6,177 
| re eae 913 9,033 
BRITISH E. INDIES— 
ED xe 68.0448 5 > 00 27,212 27,213 
Straits Settlements ... 8,214 8,214 
British Guiana ........ 7,250 60,967 
British Honduras ...... 2,038 5,438 
BRITISH W. INDIES— 
PR ere eae 6,275 38,719 
PED. ccc cesinccevs 116,726 292,513 
Trinidad & Tobago ... 54,859 200,056 
Other British West 
BE Keck esceneuces 17,191 92,7: 
SEE Vetscsrecincecs “sascus 8,926 
| eee 5,102 3,171 
Newfoundland .......... 25,514 148,625 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
Fi és EOE EE 2,040 
PE 86.50.0986” KOC SED 24,427 
Belgian Congo ....... 1,632 8,518 
RRA e ree 102,357 233,602 
ic SCE ELE TE 299,424 740,118 
SRP. va 4 eee ere. 8 b60% 1,249 3,074 
BE Sirstesseees | eases 2,602 
GE Sisasedcesveccestese Sanne 8,459 
CRGCMGRIOVERIR cccccccss cvecre 9,170 
BO 6:8. 4-4.0.6'9-0:4.9.0 2:80 115 5 
SEE 6h 6644555000400 4,078 15,586 
GS 4-4.4)5.0;6 Aves 6.0 -6.4 0-% 93,800 205,254 
FRANCE— 
French Africa ........ 2,969 4,111 
WUORCR GOIBRE coccss veaces 6,880 
French West Indies .. 1,423 22,677 
St. Pierre & Miquelon. 275 1,700 
MOE © 5:6.5:0.65.6.3:5:49 e002 25,280 60,124 
NE Vike 5-0-509-5.59 608 608 12,388 70,156 
| eee 3,298 M4 
PEED. 6ctt-s0eenseus 816- 6,780 
BEMAEE 08 v0-0.8 2,730 13 
Honduras 1,377 3,001 
Iceland 1,969 19,206 
\_. JRGSSE PRT eer es ee 9,750 81 4 
MOE cecbetbocassseree aheuns 1 
BE, Siccrenienteueoede 375 y 
NETHERLANDS— 
Wis, Ge OE be kinss S00eh0 40,. 80 
on eee eee 464 8,195 
mM. Weet Indies ...... 5,024 1 
PEM 26 6.065.664 6 5:0.8-6: 816 2 
Vg” SRS Wares eee ae aera 41,940 100 
MEME 6c 0 ewereyeees 1,743 7,196 
ME GA CLGACTA SS SSO REO ER SOE 2 
IN, 6'0.6.5.5:60- 54-8 6654,500 7,000 | 5 
WOME WORR. 650550006006 1,989 9,'26 
Azores and Madeira .. 400 1,.00 
Portuguese Africa .... 204 4,520 
BORE Sec ce aveteticces’ coebge 1,:99 
Santo Domingo ......... 9,521 y21 
2) ene ee ee 509 12 
OGG THGRES 6occckk éceves 1, 30 
UNITED STATES ...... 402 10 
Am. Virgin Islands ... 125 1,133 
Philippine Islands .... 144,171 202.733 
bo, ee 21,660 86,102 
VOOUUNUID v.00 0cececcees 548 18 
Total, 64 destinations. .1,368,060 5,566.°19 
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BAN ON DISTILLING JAR‘ 
SCOTTISH BARLEY MARK: T 


London, Eng. — The cereals com- 
mittee of the National Farmers 
Union of Scotland agreed at a ‘e- 
cent meeting to appoint a delegat'on 
to meet the secretary of state or 
Scotland and the Ministry of Food 
to-discuss the barley crop. 

Members of the committee suid 
that the collapse of the market was 
due to the deliberate restriction of 


Y 
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the outlet for this class of barley by 
the government, which, after fixing 
prices last February, reduced the 
quota of barley for brewing by 15% 
and declined to make an allocation 
for distilling. No provision was 
made for either of these contingen- 
cies in fixing the prices for this year, 
in agreement with the Farmers Un- 
ions. 

The quantity of barley left on Scot- 
tish farms, much of which is ready 
for shipping, is now far in excess of 
what can be utilized for brewing on 
the present quota. The only outlet 
is to the Ministry of Food, to be used 
for feeding for animals at the min- 
imum price of 81s. 
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Chocolate, Butter, 
Cigarettes Still 
Scarce in Denmark 


London, Eng. — Denmark is not a 
Jand of plenty as so many people be- 
lieve, according to a Danish woman 
who «poke about domestic life in 
Denm:rk on a recent broadcast over 
the BC. 

“We certainly eat better than most 
countries in Europe,” she said, “but a 
Danis) housewife has her troubles 
the s.me as the English. In Den- 


mark, butter, bread, flour, sugar, 
coffee, tea, cigarettes, clothing and 
many other things are rationed. Our 


white bread is better than the Eng- 
lish bvead and it is white. There is 
enoug!: of it, too, but we find it diffi- 
cult to stretch our butter ration. 

“In restaurants you have to deliv- 
er buiter coupons, or they do not 
serve you. If you invite a friend out 
for quite a plain lunch you use up 
more butter than your daily ration 
and have to go without it for the 
rest of the day. We also eat mar- 
garine 

“The milk ration is often cut, be- 
cause milk has to be used in our 
dairy industry for export. You are 
not allowed to sell rich cream for the 
same reason. In Copenhagen, you 
often see queues outside chocolate 
shops. They are optimists. You are 
lucky if you get a few ounces a 
month. We have chocolate shops in- 
side our cinemas, and if you go and 
see a film, you have a sixpenny choc- 
dlate voucher attached to your tick- 
* The cinemas are always crowd- 
ed, 

“There is a black market for ev- 
erything. The beggar on your door-; 
step will sell you his butter coupon— 
at a price. Our monthly ration of 
Danish cigarettes is a hundred, and 
they are of very inferior quality. For 
one good English or American or 
Turkish cigarette we gladly pay a 
shilling. Well dressed men and 
Women collect stubs in the streets. 

‘In apartment houses, hot water is 
hot available for baths. So the pub- 
lic baths are always crowded and 
frends with their own centrally 
heated houses are very popular. It 
8 usual to be invited for a cup of 
coffee and a hot bath. . 

“Maybe you now say that a Danish 
housewife is much better off than 
you are in England. You will be 
right. We have more food than you, 
but we are not really swimming in 
milk and honey.” 
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SELLERS JOINS BOARD 

Winnipeg, Man.—A. W. Sellers, re- 
‘ently appointed a vice president of 
the company, was named to the board 
of directors of Federal Grain Co. at 
the annual meeting held here recent- 
'. Others named to the board were 
H. E, Sellers, president of the com- 
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pany; J. H. Symington, A. W. Wil- 
liamson, V. W. Tyron, vice president 
of the company; H. E. Swift, T. H. 
Rathjen, treasurer; H. C. McGregor, 
vice president, and H. W. Webster. 
A. R. Strachan is secretary of the 
company. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS BACK 
TO PREWAR CONTAINERS 


London, Eng.—The resumption of 
the use of almost prewar types of 
containers for cereal products is a 
feature of the present trend back to 
normal in Scotland. 

Among firms achieving this aim is 
the Caledonian Milling Co. (Aber- 
deen) Ltd., whose “Caledonian Scot- 
tish Oats” are now appearing in a 
most attractive, full color, 2-lb board 
container. The containers are yel- 
low with a tartan band about one 
inch wide around the top and a seat- 
ed kilted Highlander and his Scottish 
terrier dog as the central figures. The 
design is used back and front of the 
carton, with cleanly printed cooking 
instructions on the sides. 

The whole effect is one of gay 
warmth, sadly lacking over the past 
few years and suggesting that the 
day may not be distant when color- 
ful‘packs may again be the rule in- 
stead of the exception. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. RANKS SECOND 
ON CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.—In November, 1946, 
Canada exported 16,852,145 bus of 
wheat and in the four months of crop 
year ending with November 50,286,- 
865 bus, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Of the quantity shipped in Novem- 
ber the United Kingdom got 8,832,- 
880 bus and in the four months 26,- 
748,049 bus. The United States was 
the second largest importer taking 
2,657,543 bus in November and 11,- 
526,905 bus in the four months, but 
most of this wheat would be for re- 
export. 

Other large buyers of Canadian 
wheat in order of importance were 
British India, British South Africa, 
Egypt, Belgium, Malta, Eire, Italy, 
Iraq, Netherlands, Brazil and Aden. 
Small quantities were sold to a few 
other markets. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS RAISE 
PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Toronto, Ont.—The price of export 
cotton flour bags has been increasing 
steadily and package differentials 
have had to be revised to meet the 
difference in price. The differential 
of 98’s cotton over 140’s jute is now 
30c per bbl instead of 20c as former- 
ly. The higher price of cotton bags 
has been a factor in an increase of 
80c bbl, making the quotation now 
$7.35 instead of $6.55, in the export 
price of Ontario winter wheat flour 
although reduced returns from the 
sale of winter wheat millfeeds for 
export, increased labor costs and 
storage charges on wheat were also 
involved in this advance. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR CHARGES HIKED 

Toronto, Ont. — Effective Jan. 1 
elevator charges at Fort William 
were increased by %c bu. At the 
same time storage charges at Bay 
port elevators were increased from 
1/45c bu per day to 1/30c and the 
free time after unload of a boat re- 
duced from 15 to 10 days. This is 
a small increase in the elevator 
charges at Fort William but the car- 
rying charges at Bay ports will be 
about % more due to increase in 


























storage and reduction in free time. 


For Ninety Years 


“EAGLE MILL” FLOURS 


have occupied a prominent 
place in the quality baker’s 
supply list. 


The return of regular grades 
finds DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GOLD COIN brands 
and quality in greater favor 
than ever before. 


Ww 


1856-1946 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
rurkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compeay 
are held by leading millers 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 








CHICAGO—39 8S. La Salle St. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Seilings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


} HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 


NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


BBB fio 


nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 


GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 


minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK + ARKANSAS 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Spotlight on Key Personnel 
By Earl Bunting 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying article has been adapted 
from an address by Earl Bunting, 
president of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp., delivered at a clinic on dis- 
tribution sponsored by the commit- 
tee on distribution of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Bunting was recently named president 
of the NAM. 


. 


HOSE of us engaged in the busi- 

ness of manufacturing find our- 
selves in the spotlight. We have 
been in the spotlight for the last 
five years. Industrially, this coun- 
try did the impossible. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world was 
there ever such a record of indus- 
trial production. 

No person questions the fact that 
the outcome of the recent war was 
assured, and that its end was has- 
tened by reason of the tremendous 
industrial effort put forth in Amer- 
ica. 

The entire emphasis has been upon 
production. For a long time to come 
the job ahead of us will be the job of 
selling. It is apparent that we can 
produce without limit. The problem 
is “How much of this huge potential 
output can we sell?” Where will we 
sell it? To whom will we sell it? In 
what volume will we sell it? At 
what price will we sell it? How will 
we sell it? When will we sell it? 
and, How long will we sell it? 


These are tremendous questions. 
The prosperity of the people of this 
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We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lamar, Colo. 
Charleston, Mo. 


Chandler, Ariz. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: e 
New York City and San Francisco 








country, for many years to come, wil] 
depend upon the answers to these 
questions. 

Everybody wants full employment: 
everybody believes in full employ- 
ment; everybody wants to share jn 
the prosperity which each of ys 
knows will be brought to everybody 
through full employment. While in. 
dustry can probably provide no more 
than about one quarter of all the jobs 
required for full employment, indus. 
trial employment is, nevertheless, 
the key to full employment itself. 
Therefore, the spotlight of the nation 
is turned upon those of us who must 
face realities in the provision of the 
highest possible level of industrial 
employment during the years to 
come. 

This is a big responsibility and 
one which I am sure is not taken 
lightly by any man in this room. 
But big responsibilities are al:vays, 
correspondingly, big opportunities, 
And if we face our responsibi ities 
with intelligence, courage and d:ter- 
mination we will find a way to meas- 
ure up to them, and we will find a 
way to capitalize upon the opportu- 
nities offered by the present situa- 
tion. : 

The pocketbooks, the bank ac- 
counts, and the bond accounts of the 
people of this country never before 
stood at a figure in any way com- 
parable to the present accumulation 
of money available to be speni for 
those things which people need, which 
they want, or which they can be 
made to desire. Shortages of every 

(Continued on page 41) 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


ee 


Produce Exchange 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, IIL. 
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Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
-_— 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


—y 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YOKK 








FLOUR — 


Cable Address: 





GRAIN PRODUCTS — 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Bradbake — All Codes 


FEEDSTUFFS 





— 


—— 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’” London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Sable Address. ““Coventry,’’ London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. “‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address; ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Grainistic,’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


N V Algemeene Handel-en | 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy | 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 | 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 














J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
.FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, _LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Streei GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Retasenaes: Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Pxi1iP,”” Dundee 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Oslo Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,” 





MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGU®N, K. 
Dit... MARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM | 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS | 
OSLO, NORWAY 

| 

| 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’” Copenhagen 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











ae of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








SUPERS’ DUPER-DECADE. — The 
super market is technically 10 years 
old. Its leading trade paper, Super 
Market Merchandising, reminds us of 
this as it recounts the glories not 
only of its own first 10 years of pub- 
lication but also the concurrent tri- 
umphs of super marketing, a mode 
of retailing which had not long been 
upon the American scene when that 
journal uttered its first cry. 

“In 1936,” writes the super’s cele- 
brant, “the press was being enlisted to 
fight the super market; in some cities, 
independents, voluntaries and chains 
were turning the heat on newspapers 
that took super market advertising; 
the public was urged to boycott su- 
pers; legislators in municipal, state 
and federal governments’ enacted 
laws to tax supers; manufacturers 
were being frightened into remaining 
aloof from them; established food 
trade magazines were saying that 
supers ‘resort to every chiseling prac- 
tice in the catalog offensive to com- 
mon decency . . .’ accusing them of 
‘under-payment of wages, over-work- 
ing of employees, browbeating their 
source of supply, unfairly demoraliz- 
ing their competitors and hoodwink- 
ing the public.’ ”’ 


@ Convention Status.—It didn’t take 
the supers long to become convention- 
minded. An organization was set up, 
a name adopted, and the first meet- 
ing held by May, 1937. Only 100 
super folk attended that first conven- 
tion, but in November, 1946, the at- 
tendance was 5,000. 'Today’s supers 
account for close to 40% of the na- 
tion’s food business, or something 
like $9,000,000,000 a year. Yet, in 
number, the supers now represent 
not more than 3% of the total num- 
ber of food outlets. 

The chains, Super Market Mer- 
chandising tells us, have copied the 
super technique to a great extent. 
They have adopted self-service in 
larger units. Since 1936, Kroger has 
reduced its stores from 4,212 to 2,730; 
Safeway from 3,347 to 2,442; A&P 
from 15,418 to 5,597; National Tea 
from 1,221 to 749; First National 
from 2,473 to 1,236. But at the same 
time the chains have increased their 
volume of business. From 1936 to 
1945, the net sales for American 
Stores (the figures are from Super 
Market Merchandising) rose from 
$113,388,000 to $233,542,000; for First 
National, $120,683,000 to $170,237,000 
in 1944; for A & P, $907,371,000 to 
$1,401,643,000; for Kroger Co., $242,- 
273,000 to $457,333,000; for National 
Tea Co., $62,485,000 to $106,869,000; 
for Safeway Stores, Inc., $346,178,000 
to $664,772,000. 


@ Decentralization.—The super, says 
the super trade journal, pioneered the 
way to decentralized shopping, a phe- 
nomenon that now competes with 
downtown districts. We quote: “It 


was the super market which demon- 
strated for the first time that con- 
sumers can be drawn from a great 
area not only toward the main street 
of a city, but also to the outskirts of 
the cities where 


low rentals and 


By Carroll K. Michener === 


voluminous traffic made it possible 
for an operator to become the most 
efficient low-cost enterprise. Now we 
see the rise of food-and-goods centers, 
rivaling department stores, springing 
up all over the country.” 


@® Modified Department Stores.—Su- 
pers no longer are mere food stores. 
They are becoming modified depart- 
ment stores. A recent survey con- 
ducted by Super Market Merchandis- 
ing shows that out of 3,000 new mar- 
kets being built during this postwar 
period, 1,380 will have drug depart- 
ments, 270 new hardware depart- 
ments, 270 new household equipment 


departments, 240 new liquor and wine 


departments. As for the existing 
markets, many have established them- 
selves in nonfood lines. In wine mer- 
chandising, for example, almost 52% 
of the operators have wine depart- 
ments. Another 30% intend adding 
such departments. Magazines, auto 
supplies, appliances, etc., have also 
found their way into super market 
areas, with some markets reporting 
that nonfood items such as these, 
account for at least 10% of their 
gross volume. 


@ Duper Days Ahead.—As for the 
outlook, this is the way it seems to 
the editor of the super’s journalistic 
mentor: 

“There has been a lot of weeding 
and rock-lifting and plowing but now 








“MAN OF DISTINCTION.” —Last 
week’s cover picture created ripples 
of curiosity that began right in our 
own office and have been ever widen- 
ing since then, gaining size and mo- 
mentum somewhat resembling a tidal 


wave. “Whoozit?” That was the 
provocative question. Some thought 
the pleasant gentleman about to carve 
his birthday cake was a miller, some 
said he probably was a baker, others 
simply reflected that he seemed to 
have escaped from the Calvert whis- 
key “men of distinction” roster. But 
all insisted on knowing who. They 
had to be disappointed with the an- 
swer that there isn’t an answer. The 
man was simply a photogenic Joe 
Doakes, standing in for one of the 
long series of charming kids, eating 
bread and jam and the occasional 
glamorous lady wearing flour-sack 
slacks or toting home the baker’s cake 
that have graced our covers in re- 
cent years. And why not a well- 
seasoned,’ silver-topped, dignified 
male person once in a coon’s age? 
We ask you. 








our industry has planted itself firmly. 
We think that the years ahead will 
show not only a broadening out of 
super markets, but the application of 
the super market concept of self- 
service merchandising to almost every 
field of distribution, because progress 
is always in the interest of the masses 
of our people, and the super market 
idea has already demonstrated that 
it could bring the best goods to the 
most people at the lowest prices. 

“One thing we have learned from 
our 10 years of existence as a maga- 
zine serving our industry is that the 
only thing that is permanent is 
change. There are possibilities for 
mass merchandising which have not 
even been scratched yet, nor are even 
dreamed of yet, but we are willing 
to concede that they can happen.” 


The able editor of Searle Grain 
Co.’s market bulletin reminds us that 
the records of history teem with 
governmental attempts to control the 
people’s foodstuffs. Several thou- 
sand years ago China originated the 
ever-normal granary. Price fixing 
plans were tried in Babylon, Egypt, 
China, Greece, Rome, Great Britain, 
Belgium, India, France and _ the 
American colonies of Great Britain. 
All these plans had one single thing 
in common—they all failed. One 
pertinent criticism of such plans was 
made by an ancient Chinese observer 
who said: “The chief difficulty in ad- 
ministering the plan is that it is not 
easy for officials to undertake com- 
mercial functions along with politi- 
cal duties.” It seems hardly neces- 
sary to add that things don’t show 
much sign of a change in this re- 
spect. 

ee ®@ 


Rival Minneapolis and St. Paul 
radio quiz teams were asked, a while 
back: “From what kind of four is 
graham bread made?” One contest- 
ant answered: “I don’t know, but I’m 
going to say _ barley.” Another 
guessed “rye.” Imagine the com- 
pounded consternation of these sa- 
vants if some one had attempted to 
explain to them that there’s not 
merely graham flour in graham bread, 
but that at least 50% of the content 
of most commercially baked graham 
loaves consists of white flour. . 
And then there’s the common confu- 
sion about what “brown” bread con- 
sists of—but let’s not go into that 
now. 


& & & CHANGING BUSINESS. 
Under this heading appears some 
mighty sturdy philosophy in one of 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s attractive let- 
ters to customers. We quote: “As 
changeable as business is, it is odd 
how business people resist change. 
Changes are frequently hailed as 
forerunners of trouble. Is it be- 
cause we have become accustomed 
to one or several sets of procedure, 
practice or factors that we think 
they are the only way? Accumlated 
knowledge following adjustment to 
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a change can be enlightening—anj 
prove that the change was desirable 
& & Y Open minds, receptivenes; 
to better ways, result in improve. 
ment in the status of all concerned, 
Unless we accept present methods as 
perfect, we must accept change as 
necessary to progress. By what line 
of reasoning can we view the past as a 
progressive state of affairs and stil] 
expect changes in the present to 
bring retrogression in the future? 
& 2 & The change of business be. 
comes the business of change. The 
changing emphasis on men, money 
and materials, the proper combina. 
tion of which makes business good, 
occasionally distorts the picture but 
it always gets back to proper focus,” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Milling Industry Low 
in Total Labor Costs 
Per Dollar of Sales 


Chicago, Ill.—The flour milling in. 
dustry leads all other industries jn 
smallest labor costs per doll ir of 
sales, according to a tabulation com. 
piled by a bond and security firm, 
The figures show that labor costs 
amount to 4.6c per dollar of sales 
for the milling industry, based on 
1940 statistics. 

Other industries in the low labor 
cost group include: milk processing, 
5.1%; cereal manufacturing, (6.1%: 
cigarettes, 7.6%; drugs, 9.2%; fruit 
and vegetable canning, 11%; bakery 
products, 13%, and automobiles, 
18.6%. 

The industries having high labor 
costs per dollar of sales were headed 
by railroads, with 45.7%. Ship »uild- 
ing ranked second with 33.6%. Oth- 
ers in the high labor cost group in- 
cluded: machine tools, 28.7%; lun- 
ber, 27.5%, and cotton textiles, 
25.1%. 

“While labor rates in flour mills 
have advanced tremendously since 
1940, this is also true of practically 
all other industries,” an official of 
the Millers National Federation com- 
mented. “The percentage o! the 
sales dollar now required for |abor 
has probably risen in almost all «ases, 
but it is unlikely that the relative 
position of the various industries in 
this tabulation has changed a great 
deal.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT GRADING 
LOWER THAN 1945 CROP 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
1946 wheat crop is not grading as 
high as that of the year previous, 
according to inspection returns. UP 


to the end of November 83,864 c irs of 
wheat had passed inspection in the 
first four months of the curren’ crop 


year, as compared with 91,62! the 
year previous. For the period men- 


tioned only 13.9% of the inspe ‘tions 
for this year has graded No. 1 north 
ern, as compared with 34.7% « yeal 


ago. At the same time the p:op0- 
tion grading Nos. 2 and 3 no:thern 
amounts to 59.3% this crop ye.r, 4 
against 48.4% a year ago. Over 15% 
of the August-November inspections 
has graded tough as compared with 
slightly more than 10% a yea ag? 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILL OWNERSHIP CHANGES 
Toronto, Ont.—T. J. Griggs has as 
sumed ownership from the est. te of 
M. Kohler & Son of the flour mill 
Dunnville, Ont., which Mr. Grigg 
has been operating for the last three 
years as the Kohler Flour and Feed 
Mills. Hereafter this plant will b 
operated as the Griggs Flour Mill. 
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K. C. BOARD OF TRADE 
SELECTS 3 OFFICERS 


R. H. Sturtevant, B. J. O’Dowd Ele- 
vated—E. F. Merrill Is New 
Vice President 


Kansas City, Mo.—New officers 
were chosen by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in the election held 
Jan. 7 and six members elected to 
two-year terms on the board of direc- 
tors. 

R. H. Sturtevant, vice president 
of Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., became president; B. J. O’Dowd, 
vice president of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., is the new first vice presi- 
dent, and Elmo F. Merrill, treasurer 
and general manager of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., was elected 
second vice president. 

Feature of the election was the 
race for second vice president. Win- 
ner of this office automatically moves 
up through the first vice presidency 
to the presidency in 1949. Running 
opposite Mr. Merrill was Warren E. 
Root, secretary-treasurer of the Root 
Grain Co. : 

The election of Mr. Sturtevant was 
automatic and unopposed, as was that 
of Mir. O’Dowd. Each man moved 
up a step from offices held in 1946. 

Out of 12 candidates, six were 
elected to two-year terms on the 
board of directors. They were Gun- 
nard 


Johnson, Wolcott & Lincoln, 





R. H. Sturtevant 





B. J. O’Dowd 
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Elmo F. Merrill 


Inc; R. J. Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co; Edmund Marshall, Shannon 
Grain Co; J. F. Hilts, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and W. 
B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 

Elected to the arbitration commit- 
tee were H. G. Stevenson, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc; C. J. Gundelfinger, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co; L. J. 
Byrne, Klecan Grain Co; Stanley G. 
Cronin, Rocky Mountain Grain Co., 
and John Blowers, Standard Milling 
Co. 

New members elected to the Grain 
Clearing Co. directorate were F. W. 
Bartlett, Hart - Bartlett - Sturtevant 
Grain Co; F. E. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co; John Stark, 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., and E. E. 
Klecan, Klecan Grain Co. 

Installation of new officers will 
take place at the next meeting of 
the board, Jan. 14. 

New officers of the board officially 
took over their new duties Jan. 14. 
On that day from 12 to 1 pm. a 
buffet luncheon was held on the trad- 
ing floor in their honor and many 
members of the board and interested 
associates were present for coffee and 
sandwiches. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEMIS CALENDAR DISTRIBUTED 


St. Louis, Mo. — Twelve different 
operations in the manufacture of 
burlap, cotton and paper bags are 
pictured on the 1947 wall calendar 
being distributed by the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. Copies of the calendar, 15x32 
ins, are available at any of the Bemis 
offices. 











Buying Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 


good-order cars to granger roads 
daily. Further, it is expected that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will have to issue service orders on 
some of the western roads to redeliv- 
er cars to the Pacific Coast roads if 
the program rate is to be maintained 
on the Pacific. 

Last week in order to bring imme- 
diate aid to a desperate Italian gov- 
ernment the milling industry was 
asked to move up flour delivery com- 
mitments which had been slated for 
February to January delivery to ful- 
fill a pledge allegedly made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to Italian 
officials now in this country. It is 
believed that the intention is to re- 


duce the February-March flour allo- 
cations to the extent that the 55,000 
tons of flour were brought forward. 


Wheat Policy Shortsighted 


There is no escaping the fact that 
the $2 wheat policy of the USDA is 
responsible for the present depleted 
condition of the government larder, 
trade observers conclude. But it is 
difficult if not impossible to reconcile 
the dulcet words of Secretary Ander- 
son in speeches in various sections of 
the country when he points to the 
importance of the export program, 
with the $2 wheat policy, which was 
not producing grain. That he should 
overlook the competence of officials 
like Carl C. Farrington and William 
McArthur and select as his advisers 
in this most important matter offi- 
cials who have never been tested or 
proven, is disconcerting to observers 
here who have been hopeful that the 
government would be able to dispose 
of the grain surplus before crops of 
competitive nations get into the mar- 
kets this year. 

Recently it has been predicted that 
Mr. Anderson would show up in a 
more favorable light when the as- 
pects of his office leaned to the politi- 
cal rather than the material side 
which characterized the frictions be- 
tween the government and industry 
under wartime controls. 

These revelations of the past week 
have discouraged even the more hope- 
ful of his admirers and if the Febru- 
ary export program’ should for 
some unforeseen reason slip a cog 
in any important respect, it is possi- 
ble that the $2 wheat policy of Mr. 
Anderson might represent his ticket 
on the road back to private life. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. O. MOE JOINS INTERNATIONAL 


Minneapolis, Minn. — International 
Milling Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of T. O. Moe as buyer on 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange to 
succeed V. S. Davis, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Moe has had long ex- 
perience in the Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha markets. 
He was with the Shellabarger Mills 
before his appointment by Interna- 
tional. 
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London Drivers 
Strike Ties Up 
Flour Deliveries 


London, Eng.—An unofficial strike 
of London lorry drivers to secure a 
44-hour week and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay is paralyzing the move- 
ment of food and other vital sup- 
plies. The strike, in progress for 
more than a week, has spread grad- 
ually, affecting all haulage contrac- 
tors and London millers. 

Troops are being used to move 
food. The flour distributing trade is 
seriously affected, and bakers are 
getting low on supplies. Only a few 
lots of flour from country mills have 
been transported with difficulty as 
pickets attempt to prevent delivery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. B. YOUNG HEADS 
K. C. CLEARING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. B. Young, 
vice president of Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., has been elected president of 
the Grain Clearing Co. of the Kansas 
City Market. He succeeds E. E. Kle- 
can of the Klecan Grain Co. 

Other officers elected were Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., first vice president; John Stark, 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., second vice 
president; A. D. Thomason, Root 
Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. George 
G. Lee was re-elected manager and 
R. D. Cline, assistant manager. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOORE-LOWRY MILLS 
NAMES SALES ASSISTANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Daniel J. Rhule 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, J. K. Moore, 
president and sales manager of the 
company has announced. A graduate 
of the University of Kansas, Mr. 
Rhule served during the war with 
the army air corps and the army 
service forces and previously was 
with the sales department of the 
American Safety Tank Co. His head- 
quarters will be in Kansas City. 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


the 


Allied Mills, Ince. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
Flour Mills of America, 
General Baking Co. 


Inc. 


General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.............. 


General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., ! 
General Mills, Inc., 3% 
Great A. & P. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsbury Mills, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd......... 


Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............. 


Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 104 107% 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries ‘‘A”’ 34 35 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.. : ; 


|, PEE Ee 








New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. 4 Jan. IL 

——1916-47— 1947 1947 

ree 39 29% 3234 3444 
pales 47% 26% 3734 37 

Lenk 12% 5”, 5% 5% 

wheat 22 125% 18 165% 

pecad 5% 58 13% 71% 
s:S:kts 210% 185% 187 188 

es 35% 28 29 29% 

Hees 15% 8 14 15% 

roa’ 14% 10% 11% 11% 

oaaee 200 170 170 172% 
beeen 564% 39% 42% 43 
eee 5434 42 49 48 
ere 135% 126 128 129 
co 123 114 116 116 
were 135 93 102 102 

kaKen 147 131 137 137% 

4754 384% 4134 41\%, 
54 64% 65 

251% 28% 2914 

eee 2934 31% 3156 

ees 12% ies 12%, 

ere 29% 35% 35% 

102% 104 104% 

30 34% 33% 

901% 931% 9234 

100% 104 104% 

5s 3434, 36% 36% 
acne 100 984 99 100 

eeu 63 41y% AS 46% 
aT rs 109% 103 103 103 

ee 56% 424% 44y, 42% 

cine 57% 3344 44y 4344 
tae 9% 414 7% 7 

seewe 18% 11% 16% 155% 
ere 107% 100 103% 104 

Bid Asked 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries “B” 29 31 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 180% 185 
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Harry E. Halliday 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





E. A. Cayce 


EXCHANGE OFFICIALS—H. E. Halliday, C. H. Williamson & Co., and 
E. A. Cayce, vice president of the Ralston Purina Co., were recently 
named first and second vice presidents, respectively, of the St. Louis 


Merchants Exchange for 1947. 


H. R. Diercks, manager of the St. Louis 


oftice of Cargill, Inc., was named president of the organization. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The engagement of Frederick M. 
Atkinson, president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to Joan Pa- 
tricia Bauman of New York was an- 
nounced last week. Mr. Atkinson, 
who served almost three years in the 
Navy, is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, and his bride-to-be a gradu- 
ate of Endicott Junior College, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

& 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, made a brief business trip to 
Chicago. 

e 


E. O. Wright of E. Oliver Wright, 
Inc., Menomonie, Wis., flour jobber, 
grain and feed merchant, was a recent 
caller at the New York offices of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

© 

Louis Edgar Prina, Jr., son of Louis 
E. Prina of the Frank R. Prina Corp., 
New York flour broker, will be mar- 
ried Feb. 14 to Miss Frances Lee 
Lorick of Columbia, S. C. Mr. Prina, 
as a lieutenant in the Navy, served 
on the staff of Rear Admiral John 
Wilkes on Guam, and participated in 
the Leyte invasion operations. He 
is now a copy editor on the New 
York Sun. 

* 


Douglas H. Pope, now associated 
as a partner in the Ernest Woods 
Co., flour broker, Birmingham, Ala., 
visited mill connections in Kansas 
City last week. Many wholesale gro- 
cers in the South are expecting price 
declines in a majority of food lines, 
Mr. Pope said, and consequently are 
wary of forward flour commitments. 

* 

J. S. Foltz, sales manager for the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno., Okla., and Mrs. Foltz were in 
Kansas City last week to attend fu- 
neral services for Mr. Foltz’s aunt. 


* 
William P. Bomar, president, Bew- 
ley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, and presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 


tion, picked January as a character- 
istic Minnesota month to pay his first 
visit to that state. The occasion is 
an executive committee meeting of 
the federation in Minneapolis Jan. 16. 
Making the most of the opportunity, 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., and M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., joined as hosts and issued 
invitations to a cocktail and dinner 
party in Mr. Bomar’s honor at the 
Minikahda Club on the evening of 
Jan. 16. 
2 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Topeka, Kansas, 
on federation business. 


* 

On Jan. 16, the Philadelphia office 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. will 
observe its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
with Roy Troutner as manager. It 
will also mark the thirty-second an- 
niversary of Mr. Troutner’s connec- 
tion with the company and the occa- 
sion will be fittingly recognized. W. 
R. Heegaard, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager for 
the company, together with the com- 
pany’s various eastern managers, will 
be on hend for the festivities. 

* 

Thomas T. Bisher, for 40 years 
with the National Mill, Toledo, Ohio, 
under three different ownerships, in 
late years as head miller, has retired 
at the age of 70. His record is of 
continuous employment since he 
joined the company in September, 
1906. 

& 


Milling industry efforts to secure 
reopening of Chinese flour markets 
to private trade so far have not been 
successful, Howard W. Taylor, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, said last week in Kansas City. 
Accompanied by Herman Karlen of 
the Centennial company, Mr. Taylor 





visited the offices of L. R. Jewell & 
Son, Kansas City flour brokerage 
firm, while on a business trip to the 
southern states. Mr. Taylor esti- 
mated that a large flour trade could 
be done with China should govern- 
ment export restrictions be removed. 
Indicative of the extent of Chinese 
inflation, Mr. Taylor carried with 
him a letter from that country bear- 
ing some $3,700 worth of Chinese 
stamps, the amount of postage re- 
quired to cover the rate of about 70c, 
American, between the two countries. 


A sales meeting of the southern 
division personnel of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co, was held at 
New Orleans, Jan. 10-11. Among 
those who attended from the Kansas 
City office of the company were Ellis 
D. English, Harold P. Bell, Charles 
Bethel and Earl Branson. From 
Minneapolis came Dwight Yerxa, A. 
E. Fairney and Richard Brierly. 

S 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
made a business trip to Kansas City 
last week. 

* 


Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., visited Kan- 
sas City last week. 


E. P. Mitchell of Kansas City, who 
resigned some time ago as president 
of Flour Mills of America, left last 
week for an eastern trip, planning to 
visit friends at the conventions of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania bakers asso- 
ciations. 

* 


C. B. MacLeod, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
was a visitor in Chicago last week. 


J. H. MacMillan, Jr., president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, left last 
week on the company’s yacht, the 
“Carmac,” for a cruise to Florida. 

* 

James T. Williams, Jr., sales man- 
ager of the Creamette Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the First 
Hennepin State Bank. 


& 

J. P. Lackey, with F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., has gone to 
Florida on a vacation. 

& 


H. H. Hanneman, assistant treas- 
urer of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from a three-week vacation trip to 
California, where he improved his 
acquaintance with a 22-year-old grand- 
son. He found the temperatures low, 
the smog bad, the motor traffic too 
fast, the toast not good enough but 
the boysenberry pie excellent. 

* 


H. W. Taylor, vice president, and 
Herman A. Karlen, bakery division 
sales manager, both of Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, were call- 
ers in Chicago last week. 


Thomas F. Dusenbery of Earl E. 
Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, called on 
Cleveland trade recently. 


Mrs. Ruby Soule of Minneapolis, 
mother-in-law of Ted Williams, popu- 
lar outfielder of the Boston American 
League baseball club, and Arthur C. 
Riemer of Delmar, Albany, N. Y., 
suburb, district representative of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
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Minneapolis, were married in Albany 
recently. The attendants were Kd. 
win H. Freihofer, head of the Freihof. 
er Baking Co. in Albany, and Mrs, 


Freihofer. Mr. and Mrs. Riemer wil] 
reside in Delmar. 
& 
Austin Morton, vice president, 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
stopped off in St. Louis, visiting the 
exchange floor, on his way east last 
week: 

& 


Miss Phyllis Calahan, in charge of 
sales for the George Urban Milling 
Co., visited flour distributors in New 
York and New England states re. 
cently. 

& 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the southeastern regional offices of 
the company in Atlanta Jan. 8. Mr. 
Bullis was interviewed by the <aily 
press and also on radio station \SB. 

® 

P. A. Kier, manager, National \ill- 
ing Branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Toledo, and. W. D. Huches, 
his predecessor at Toledo and now 
manager of the mill of the Nat onal 
Biscuit Co. at Carthage, Mo., re- 
turned last week from a sales con- 
ference at the New York office. 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National [ed- 
eration, Chicago, was one of the 
speakers before a symposium on food 


plant sanitation held by the New 
York section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists in New 
York City on Jan. 7. Mr. Durham 
spoke on methods of combating :fes- 
tation and contamination in _ {lour 


mills. 
® 


Lewis Schutts, sales manage: for 
the Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 
and T. L. Brice, southeastern sales 


4 
* 
: 
¢ 
z 





BOY SCOUT CHIEF — Whit: ey 
Eastman, vice president of G-neral 
Mills, Inc., was elected presid:nt of 
the Minneapolis Area Counci:, B0Y 
Scouts of America, at the council's 
36th annual meeting recently. He 
succeeds Arthur E. Larkin, pr: siden! 


since 1942, who was named ch: irmal 
of Region B. S. A., in Nov mbet 
Mr. Eastman is a past presid:nt o 


both the National Soybean 1! roces 
sors Association and the Milv auket 
Association of Commerce, and 's 10 
serving as a member of the industrial 
committee of the Minneapolis ‘ham 
ber of Commerce. 
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manager for the company with head- 
quarters “in Atlanta, contacted the 
trade in Birmingham, Ala., Knoxville 
and Nashville, Tenn., and Atlanta, 
Ga., the week of Jan. 13. 


Pp. M. Wallace of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., was in 
Savannah, Ga., on business over the 
past week-end. 

© 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was elected chairman 
of the Kansas State Board of Regents, 
of which he has been a member for 
several years. 

@ 


Bruce F. Young, retired Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, miller and elevator op- 
erator, has gone to Florida to spend 
the remainder of the winter. 

® 

Douglas Pope, a partner in the flour 
brolerage firm of E. H. Woods Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was a visitor at 
the «{fices of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing ‘‘o., Hutchinson, Kansas, which 
he vill represent. 

* 


Les Merry, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager for General Mills, 
Inc., is on a trade trip through Louis- 
jana 


® 
P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 


rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
turn-d from a fortnight’s holiday, 
spen' in Oklahoma City and in the 


Rio <:rande Valley. He delayed his 


return several days beyond original 

expe tations due to the worst cold 

snaj the Hutchinson area has ex- 

peric aced in more than a dozen years. 
® 

Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 


branch manager for the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City. 


* 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., made a business trip 
to Memphis, Tenn. 

* 

Herman Peeper, president of the 
Apache (Okla.) Milling Co., has re- 
turned home, a convalescent, after a 
week in an Oklahoma City hospital. 

* 

J. S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, and M. C. Sauer, assist- 
ant general sales manager, has been 
named chairman of the foreign trade 
committee of the chamber. 


‘DEATHS 


Charles Mathias Helfrich, who 
founded the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co. in 1892, died Jan. 4 after a 
short illness. He operated the busi- 
hess until 1920 when he retired. 











Shirley L. Kingrea, 53, who, with a 
brother, Herbert Kingrea, operated 
the Kingrea Milling Co., Narrows, 
Va, died Jan. 5 at Charlottesville, 
Va, after a lingering illness. 


Albert Angle, 54, for many years 
miller at the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, died recently at his 
home in Wichita. 
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John Tatam 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
NAMES 2 NEW DIRECTORS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Gordon Clark, 
division production manager, and 
John Tatam, general sales manager 
of the bakery division, were named 
to the board of directors of Inter- 
national Milling Co. at the Jan. 14 
board meeting. P. R. Murphy was 
elected secretary of the company. 

The company also announced pro- 
motion of L. D. Larkin, manager of 
its Moose Jaw, Sask., mill, to divi- 
sion production manager at Minne- 
apolis. Responsibility for milling pro- 
duction will be divided among three 
executives. 

Mr. Clark will head Division A, in- 
cluding the Buffalo and Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., plants. J. A. Hendrickson will 
be in charge of Division B, including 
plants at Detroit, Mich., Davenport, 


Iowa, New Prague and Wabasha, 
Minn., and the Interior Elevator, 
Minneapolis. 


Division C, to be headed by Mr. 
Larkin, includes plants at St. Paul, 
Minn., Sioux City, Iowa, Ponca City, 
Okla., and Greenville, Texas. 

Mr. Clark joined the company in 
1920 and has been engaged in sales, 
grain and traffic activities. Mr. 
Tatam joined the firm in 1937. Mr. 
Murphy, assistant treasurer, joined 
the company’s Canadian organiza- 
tion at Montreal in 1924 and moved 
to Minneapolis in 1944. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
LISTS ELECTION SLATE 


Duluth, Minn.—The nominating 
committee of the Duluth Board of 
Trade has submitted the following 
list of candidates for offices to be 
filled at the annual election Jan. 27: 

President, H. B. Stoker; vice presi- 
dent, H. W. Wilson; directors, K. S. 
Bagley, George Barnum and C. C. 
Blair; board of arbitration, M. C. 
Rheinberger, M. P. McGraw; board of 
appeals, E. H. Schumacher, G. C. 
Wilson, R. W. Bolton, W. F. Starkey 
and C. E. Fuller, Jr. 
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CONCRETE ELEVATOR PLANNED 


Brewster, Kansas. — The Coffey 
Grain Co. has contracted for the 
building of a reinforced concrete 
grain elevator. The project, which 
will consist of six tanks 120 ft high, 
will be built on ground formerly oc- 
cupied by the Brewster stockyard. 
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New York Flour Distributors Plan 


for National Association Meeting 


New York, N. Y.—At the monthly 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, held in the 
Produce Exchange on Jan. 9, further 
plans were discussed for the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, which will be held 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in this 
city, May 18-20. Herbert H. Lang, 
president of the -local association, 
stated that a meeting of the full con- 
vention committee will be held very 
shortly, when final plans will be made 
for presentation to the association. 

To further preparations for the con- 
SRN ABER RAT NIE RE URE TE EAN ARO EES OC NAAT CIES 


KANSAS WHEAT RECEIPTS 
GAIN WITH MORE CARS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Wheat move- 
ment to the local market was en- 
larged last week and would have been 
greater, grain men say, had cars 
been available. The car shortage 
here has largely abated, but country 
stations continue to have difficulties. 
Bad weather and roads slowed up 
hauling from farms, but a large vol- 
ume was moving from country ele- 
vators. Farmers are indicating a dis- 
position to sell now that the new tax 
year has arrived. 





vention, Mr. Lang appointed Gus 
Fleischmann, William A. Lohman, 
Jr., and J. A. MacNair as co-chair- 
men of the convention committee. 
They will assist Mr. Lang, who is 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee, in making all arrangements. 

In accordance with the require- 
ments of the association’s by-laws, 
Mr. Lang appointed four members 
to serve on the Good and Welfare 
Committee for a term of three years. 
They are Halsey B. O’Brien, Walter 
J. Stockman, George R. Flach and 
Harvey Landau. Mr. Lang also an- 
nounced: the appointment of Mr. 
O’Brien as chairman of the auditing 
committee. 


——-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL DINNER 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Members of the 
Cleveland Flour Club held their an- 
nual dinner and January meeting at 
the Hotel Carter Jan. 10. 
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NEW MINNEAPOLIS PLANT OPENS 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The Chase 
Bag Co. began operations at its 
new plant here, Jan. 10. The factory 
is at 3800 Washington Ave. N., Min- 
neapolis 12,” Minn. 
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PROGRAM AND BANQUET 
FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—A well-balanced 
program of addresses dealing with 
technical subjects, plus a banquet 
and evening of entertainment were 
included in the bili of fare for the 
annual winter meeting of District 
No. 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, held at the Hotel President Jan. 
11. The afternoon session was at- 
tended by approximately 75 members, 
plus a group of students enrolled in 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Lyle C. Mertz, superintendent of 
the General Mills, Inc., Kansas City 
plant, was elected chairman of the 
district, succeeding J. L. DeJarnette 
of the whole wheat division of the 
Continental Baking Co., Kansas City. 
John Rich, superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City plant of Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., was elected vice 
chairman, and Major S. Howe, su- 
perintendent of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Speakers on the afternoon program 
included Charles F. Schnabel, direc- 
tor of the Research Products Co., 
Kansas City, who spoke on “The 
Cause of Famine and Hidden Hun- 
ger,” and Dr. L. E. Morey, a member 
of the staff of the Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, whose topic 
was “The Role of the Midwest Re- 
search Institute in Regional Develop- 
ment.” 

George J. Tesarek, milling super- 
intendent for the Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., presented a report 
on tests conducted by the district 
organization’s research committee 
to establish a new standard for grad- 
ing wheat. 

Approximately 110 members gath- 
ered in the Aztec room of the hotel 
for a banquet in the evening. A 
humorous after-dinner speech was 
given by Van Murchie of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Mechanics Bank. 
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OPERATIVES TOLD ABOUT 
DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-The federal 
government will dominate the na- 
tion’s business life just so long as 
business leaders continue to show lit- 
tle or no interest in governmental af- 
fairs, George Jensen, district man- 
ager of the Nash-Kelvinator Co., told 
members of District No. 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, at the or- 
ganization’s winter meeting held here 
Jan. 11. 

Mr. Jensen’s address, “Business 
Men Have a Job to Do,” emphasized 
the importance of taking a more ac- 
tive part in governmental affairs by 
business men. He said that both 
business and government would be 
better if business leaders showed a 
desire to co-operate with government, 
instead of blindly opposing every 
measure proposed by the government. 
He cited the Securities and Exchange 
Act, the Labor Relations Act, and 
others as examples. Business, he 
said, instead of recognizing that those 
laws were inevitable, gave blind op- 
position to them, instead of co-oper- 
ating with the lawmakers in the 
drafting of a more suitable statute. 

Mr. Jensen said that American busi- 
ness has done a very poor job of sell- 
ing its greatest advantage, the Amer- 
ican way of life, and added that the 
next few years is likely to be the 
most critical period in this nation’s, 
and the world’s, history. ,Direct and 
sly attempts are now being made, he 
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warned, to “torpedo” the American 
way of life. “We must rebuild it and 
we must measure up to the job ahead. 
If we all get that feeling of futility 
and feel that each of us as individu- 
als, cannot do anything to combat 
those clever and resourceful propa- 
gandists who seek to destroy our way 
of life, we will regret it,” he added. 

Earl Holmquist, LaGrange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., was elected chair- 
man of the district organization, suc- 
ceeding LeRoy Frentz, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. George Schiller, 
King Midas Flour Mill, Superior, Wis., 
was elected vice chairman. R. J. S. 
Carter, mill machinery dealer, .and 
Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, were 
named chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively, of the district’s program 
committee. 

Walter Tarling, formerly superin- 
téndent for King Midas Flour Mills, 
conducted an open forum discussion 
of current flour production problems 
that stimulated considerable interest 
among the group. 

Ralph Bouskill, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., representative 
of District No. 4 on the A.O.M. ex- 
ecutive committee, was present and 
participated in the open forum dis- 
cussion. 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., president of 
the parent organization, announced 
the appointment of Don S. Eber, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., as executive secretary. 
Mr. Brotherton also briefly reviewed 
the progress of plans for the 1947 
convention: of the association, to be 
held in Minneapolis June 2-6. 
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HART-CARTER NET INCOME 
IS HIGHEST SINCE 1929 


Net income of the Hart-Carter Co., 
manufacturer of grain and milling 
machinery and equipment, amounted 
to $485,267 for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, the company reported to its 
stockholders recently. That income 
was the highest earned by the com- 
pany since 1929, and is equal to $1.13 
per share on the common stock, com- 
pared with 52c in 1945 when the net 
profit was $302;989. 

Gross profit was $1,507,053 for the 
year and the provision for federal, 
state and Canadian income taxes was 
$445,329. The net working capital 
as of Nov. 30 amounted to $1,668,484, 
but the ratio between current assets 
and current liabilities declined to 2.50 
to 1 because of the cost of new plant 
facilities, together with increases in 
receivables and inventories arising 
primarily from the increased volume 
and higher material costs. W. A. 
Holtzman, president of the company, 
said in his letter to stockholders that 
these conditions are causing heavy 
demands to be made upon the com- 
pany’s cash resources. 
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COMMITTEE HEADS NAMED 
FOR A.0.M. CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Frank M. 
Schneider, -Twin City Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, has been named general 
chairman of the committee to ar- 
range for the 1947 convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held here June 2-6. 

The appointment was announced 
by R. R. Brotherton, superintendent 
of the Bay State Milling Co., presi- 
dent of the organization. J. H. En- 
dres, Russell-Miller Milling Co., will 
be vice chairman of the general con- 
vention committee and W. A. Howie, 











AT PITTSBURGH OFFICE — The 
Brooklyn sales division of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. has announced the 
opening of a sales office in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the management of 
Ellis H. Deitrick. Mr. Deitrick has 
served the Pittsburgh area for a 
number of years under direction of 
the Bemis Brooklyn office. The Pitts- 
burgh : office is located at 6070-71 
Jenkins Arcade. 





J. K. Howie Co., will be secretary and 
treasurer. 

Other committee chairmen ap- 
pointed include: J. A. Lucius, Camp- 
bell Cereal Co., Northfield, Minn., and 
L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., co-chair- 
men of the reception committee; 
Cecil Smith, General Mills, Inc., and 
Harry S. Hansen, co-chairmen of the 
registration committee; R. M. Finch, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the banquet committee; 
Mrs. R. R. Brotherton, Winona, Minn., 
and Mrs. E. E. Kuphal, Minneapolis, 
co-chairmen of the ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee; Roy Robinson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and C. 
F. Dawson, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, co-chairmen of the ex- 
hibits committee; A. B. Osgood, Day 
Co., Minneapolis, transportation; Paul 
L. Dittemore, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, publicity; W. W. 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Minneapolis, program; Hill Shepard- 
son, Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, al- 
lied trades party. 
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BEMIS SUPERINTENDENT 
AT MEMPHIS RETIRES 


St. Louis, Mo.—Retirement of Fred 
Houser, superintendent of the Mem- 
phis plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
for 25 years, has been announced by 
C. W. Loomis, manager of the plant. 

Mr. Houser, now 71, joined the 
company in 1914, having come to the 
United States from Germany. Suc- 
ceeding him is Louis E. Pounders, 
former assistant superintendent. A 
graduate of the University of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Pounders has been with the 
Bemis organization at Memphis since 
1936. He served as a navy officer for 
three years during the war. 
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TRAGEDY IN MILLER’S POND 


Kansas City, Mo.—A lily pond in 
the yard of Louis S. Myers, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
the scene of a tragedy which claimed 
the lives of two neighbor children. 
A third child, Gail McGreevy, daugh- 
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ter of Milton W. McGreevy, resident 
partner of Harris, Upham & Co., Kan. 
sas City, was saved from drowning 
by the quick action of a McGreevy 
maid. The drownings occurred Jan, 
13 in Mission Hills, a Kansas City 
suburban district. 
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“OFFICERS’ BALL’? PLANNED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the annual “offi- 
cers’ ball” of the Buffalo Retail Bak- 
ers Association to be held in Hotel 
Statler Jan. 23. Cocktails, dinner, 
dancing and a floor show are on the 
program. L. H. Miller is general 
chairman of the event. Peter Falter, 
president of the Buffalo association, 
has announced that State Assembly- 
man Orlo M. Bress will address the 
next general association meeting in 
MacDoel’s Restaurant Jan. 22. His 
subject will be: “What Is America?” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JACK STUART IN EAST 


J. R. Stuart, president of the feli- 
ance Feed Co., Minneapolis, has sone 
East on a two weeks’ vacation trip, 
and during his absence, the afiairs 
of his company, and its affiliates, will 
be looked after by E. J. Dougherty 
of Louisville, Ohio, an executive of 
the company. 
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DUANE L. NORBY HEADS 
TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 


Toledo, Ohio.— Duane L. Norby, 
Toledo manager for Cargill, Inc., was 
named president of the Toledo Buard 
of Trade at the annual election ./an. 
6. The board also elected L. J. Sciius- 
ter, first vice president; P. A. Kier, 
second vice president, and re-elected 
Paul M. Barnes, treasurer, and A. E. 
Schultz, secretary. 

Mr. Kier is general manager of the 
National Milling branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. Mr. Schuster and 
Mr. Barnes are veteran grain ceal- 
ers, while Mr. Schultz has served the 
board for 22 years in the secretary’s 
office, and is starting his sixtecnth 
term as secretary. 

Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain Co., 
Toledo manager and retiring board 
president, replaced Mr. Kier on the 
board of directors. Re-elected as 
directors were H. W. Applegate, J. 
H. Brown, H. C. Hansen, George R. 
Forrester, A. C. Hoffman, O. F. M. 
Keller, H. R. DeVore, S. L. Rice and 
John W. Luscombe. 
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J. 0. McCLINTOCK WINS 


<o— 
New Board of Trade Head Receives 
528 of 950 Votes Cast in 
Lively Contest 


Chicago, Ill—J. O. McClintock, 


vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., was elected president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Jan. 13 after 
one of the most spirited campaigns 
for the office in many years. 


He de- 


J. O. McClintock 


feated Harry C. Schaack, who has 
served as exchange president for the 
past two and one half years. Total 
votes cast were 950. McClintock re- 
ceived 523 and Schaack, 431. 

R. F. Uhlmann, president of Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., was elected first 
vice president, and G. Willard Hales, 
Hales & Hunter Co., second vice 
president. New directers are J. E. 
Skidmore, president of the Central 
Division of General Mills, Inc; S. J. 
Meyers, vice president of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co; Earl M. Combs, 
Jr., partner in E. M. Combs & Son; 
T. E. Hosty, partner in Sincere & 
Co, and F. A. Miller, partner in 
James E. Bennett & Co. 
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LOOM CONVERSION MAY 
REDUCE BAG TEXTILES 


New York, N. Y.—Manufacturers 
of cotton textile bags have expressed 
the fear that loom changes being 
made by cotton mills, following the 
end of limitation order L-99, will 
leave too few looms to manufacture 
the textile constructions commonly 
used for flour and other bags. As a 
result, they predict, cloth for cotton 
bags will not be in too plentiful 
supply during the late part of the 
first quarter. 

General price increases for most 
Staple constructions of gray cloths, 
Previously sold at close to old ceiling 
levels, are expected when new re- 
leases are made for delivery in the 
period beyond the first quarter, mar- 
ket observers believe. While the ex- 
tent of the anticipated price increase 
Cannot be calculated, a general rise 
of from 10 to 20% is predicted. Re- 
cent strength in the raw cotton mar- 
ket and impending wage advances 
have combined to lead price discus- 
ions into higher levels. 

Gray cloth sales at this time are 
being held to a minimum. Bag man- 
Ufacturers are inclined to shy away 
m higher than old ceiling levels, 
























IN CHICAGO ELECTION | 
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especially on goods for forward de- 
livery. 

Burlap prices in the primary mar- 
kets over the past week continued 
to show good strength. There was 
practically no buying and interest 
centered around new quota develop- 
ments in India, 

Manufacturers of multiwall paper 
shipping sacks report some improve- 
ment in the kraft paper supply situ- 
ation and are able to keep abreast 
of all demands for paper sacks. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.01, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 29.53, as compared with 16.71 
a year ago. 
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Durum Situation in 
“Delicate Balance” 
Trade Men Agree 


New York, N. Y.—A general dis- 
cussion of the durum semolina and 
flour situation among representatives 
of durum mills and the nation’s lead- 
ing macaroni manufacturers, held 
here Jan. 12 and 13 indicated the 
prospect of a delicate balance be- 
tween supply and demand in the next 
six months. The discussion was held 
in connection with a meeting of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Following reports of an inadequate 
carry-over of durum wheat, the asso- 
ciation presented plans for a con- 
tinued advertising and promotional 
campaign to encourage farmers in 
the Dakotas to increase durum acre- 
age this year. 

Other important topics discussed 
by the macaroni manufacturers were 
support of legislation designed to cor- 
rect the defects of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, activities designed to 
insure better sanitation and continued 
promotional work to increase con- 
sumer acceptance and use of maca- 
roni, spaghetti and noodles. 











INSTALLED — L. M. Voight, sales 
manager of the central division of 
General Mills, Inc., at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was installed recently as presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Association of 
Manufacturers Representatives. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 

ee ee ere es $6.35@6.40 
Spring high gluten ............. 6e pees 
Spring standard ......cccccccces 5.85 @6.05 
Spring Aret CHEAT 2... cccvccsvne 5.40@5.75 
Hard winter family ........++. vee @ ves 
Hard winter high gluten ....... Pt ee 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.75 @5.88 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.39 @5.58 
Soft winter family .......2cccce. ce. wee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.20@6.90 
Mert Winter Streignt. «6.6 cesses 5.45@6.70 
Sett winter first clear ......+0> 4.85@5.65 
De TOG, WIS oc iste se ceccns 7.61@7.70 
HEV@: HOU, GOTH sc... cccccsvccves 5.25 @6.71 
SOP, “PRT, “WEE 262 6 tres ciees -»-@5.75 
New York 

Spring fFAMUY 22. cicevesvvecee $6.80@6.90 
Spring high gluten ..........-. 6.70@6.85 
SPTING StANGAPA 22 ccccccccccccve 6.15 @6.45 
Spring first clear .......cceseee 5.80@6.00 


Hard winter high gluten ...... or wre 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.00 @6.15 
Hard winter first clear ......... ree 
Bert winter family .....cccscees ry er 
Soft winter short patent ....... ee) are 
Soft winter standard .........0. 5.80@6.25 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee Jee 
Bee MOE, WIS 6c ccc a cewcevses 7.95@8.10 
Meee MOU, GRIM £660 sc bc cee tence Cr oe 
Prem, Bh. BUM cc cciccccccs --@6.17 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $..-@ ... $...@... 
Soft winter straight .. ...@... ...@... 
Bakery grades ...... +. Seer ore 
WEEE (Sie eed Fre kes or was oo 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


prompt delivery. 





(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 








Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.20@6.25 $...@... $...@... $...@7.00 
6.20@6.25 atin ree a ..@6.60 
5.85@5.90 ee eee - @6.30 -@6.15 
5.35 @5.40 Tr ee -@5.85 --@5.70 
o--@... 5.85@6.30 ..@6.05 -@7.40 
oe cen eo See ‘eae’ 
--@... 5.75@5.85 -@5.60 
--@... 5.00@5.10 -@5.50 
o@ cos — ee ---@6.75 
-.-@... 6.00@6.40 5.85@5.90 
-@... 5.50@5.90 -@6.15 
ve ae ee 5.45 @5.60 
7.60@7.75 -@ - @7.60 
5.60@6.50 @ -@5.85 
- @5.60 -@ -@6.10 
Phila. Boston Cleveland 
$6.75@6.90 $6.80@6.90 $...@6.60 $...@... 
6.80@7.00 6.35@6.70 -.-@6.30 6.90@7.00 
6.35@6.45 6.10@6.30 -@5.90 6.50@6.60 
5.65@6.05 5.70@6.00 -@5.70 6.30@6.50 
ee ae ‘iE 64% ---@6.20 ---@ 
6.05@6.15 are -@5.80 5.8 
or oe. vee -@5.70 5. 
See a --@6.74 6. 
ee eee ees See -@6.84 6.2 
5.75@6.10 5.75@6.15 -@5.86 5.6 
ron Jae re ee -@5.30 5.2 
8.00@8.10 7.75@8.00 7.80@8.00 8. 
em +6 we eee oe ee ; 
-@... 5.97@6.04 -@5.98 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent { --@4.40 -@4.8 
Spring first clear] - @3.30 o@ wee 
Spring exports§ ..... Poo ae | oe 
Ontario soft winterst -@5.50 Pe 
Ontario exports§ oo «reese -@ 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cotto 


ns. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Soft 


winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 


Flour 


Red dog 


Sprin 


£ 


middlingst 


bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 


Stand. 


Red dog 


middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


tGra 


y shorts, 


{Fort William basis. 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
.. $39.50@40.00 $37.00@37.50 ee. eee STi, wee Tr ae 
eer. meee ae 34.75 @35 ert oe ‘ Terk eee 
avr cere Tee, eee -@ 38.00 @38.25 40.00@ 41.00 
40.00 @ 41.00 36.50@37.50 6oee@ vees cone 666s ere week 
Te. er 40.00@ 41.00 38.00 @38.50 41.75 @42.00 45.00 @ 46.00 
oe ware 43.00@44.00 ace. re eee ree eae ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
-- $....@40.50 §$....@46.00 §....@45.40 Tre, Bere — ee 
rT Seer ee, see eae 500.6 o@ cos Tr. eee 
roe ee Pe ere ke oe ae . ++. @43.00 44.90 @ 46.00 
41.50@ 42.00 - @47.00 45.50@ 46.00 .-@44.00 re Ore 
43.50@ 44.00 . weve TT. Pere - @ 48.00 48.00 @51.00 
.. 45.50@46.00 .---@50.00 +++ +@58.00 OD sax -@55.35 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
oe esecceoes $ ....@29.00 3 ....@30.00 $....@33.00 
b2aeseaes ++++@28.00 +++. @29.00 o@ acer 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
4, and corresponding date of a 


cago Board of Trade, 


year 


Baltimore 


Bosto 


ago: 


n 


Buffalo 


Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 


Dulut 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
York 
Omaha 


New 


h 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
Joseph 
Louis 

Wichita 


St. 
St. 


Totals 


in bushels (000’s omitted) 





on Jan 








-—Wheat—  -——Corn—, -——Oats-—~ -—Rye—. --Barley 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
1,438 4,065 2,156 133 327 779 107 111 i 1 
ss 861 o* ee is os id 336 bs . 
4,628 4,673 2,434 413 1,831 7,391 552 134 1,286 770 
4,525 5,426 ¥ o% oo 1,424 re xe aa 
930 1,342 4,879 2,308 1,473 4,735 351 2,091 797 1,151 
1,765 5,778 182 107 489 3,692 72 20 1,686 2,926 
4,406 4,794 131 65 210 659 ; 6 13 74 
1,504 4,293 38 ee 2 741 ‘ es = 
4,692 7,797 ea ae , es ° “ 122 
1,516 1,457 1,270 861 187 438 122 es e 
6,002 20,004 3,286 1,080 255 1,260 59 161 417 
81 1 255 1 170 322 aie os 4,521 
1,369 1,851 1,102 438 1,034 12,437 941 1,059 8,012 
585 461 1,001 93 44 97 as 31 ea os 
279 496 5 Ss 8 766 1 = 3 iis 
4,268 8,186 2,659 2,263 151 2,776 93 39 448 446 
ee ee 638 208 3 ee ° ee 48 es 
146 1,990 772 129 186 312 32 49 115 : 
9 22 443 557 89 420 ee ° 230 se 
1,337 2,179 1,220 481 773 «1,240 2 25 76 
2,289 2,776 1,671 905 316 1,618 i 14 21 
2,081 3,993 1 we 20 31 ss 1 40) 
44,151 82,445 24,143 9,780 7,568 41,138 1,930 4,343 17,742 17,036 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago 
May July Jan. Mar. 
CUVEE REe TT eee 192 182 213% 204% 
660.06 e se bee oH bdV OOS 191% 181% 213% 204% 
ree TTenT Ta Ee 191% 182% 214% 205% 
Ceereee eee ee ee 191 181% 214 204% 
WEEEETEPER Lele 193% 182% 215% 206% 
CA We oe CeCe bee 193% 182 216% 208% 
~—BARLEY—, ——CORN pi eaispeliitgia 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
Mar. May Jan. Mar. May July 
130% 128% 51% 1% 
131% 129% 51% 51% 
132% 130 51% 51% 
131% 128% 51% 51% 
% 131% 128% 51% 51% 
123% 131% 129% 51% 511 


quotations. 


Kansas City 


Mar. May 
198% 187% 
198% 186% 
199 186% 
199 187% 
201% 188 
202% 189% 
OATS 
Chicago 
Mar. May 
74% 68% 
75% 69% 
75% 69% 
74% 68% 
76 69% 
76% 69% 


in cents per bushel: 


*Duluth 
May July 


Minneapolis 


May July 
65% 60% 
65% 61 
66% 61% 
65% 60% 
66% 61% 
66 60% 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











the preceding week. No clears were offered. 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





jobbers and the export trade 
volume of business, 
including some round lots. 
and Marketing Administration also has been 
to accelerate demand. 
has not been vigor- 


THE SOUTHWEST 


trade buying still 


America affording 


i m p Ss 
Heavier PMA buying swelled Latin America wa 


January-February 
which in most quarters could not be filled. 
Some buying for March is developing. Ship- 
ping directions are pressing. 


than for two months. 
Sales of southwestern mills last week av- 


all branches of the trade mak- 
Prices are about the same 


flour buyers still show much to arrive in good volume. 


Demand for family flour is medi- 


this year and the 
7 PMA, and some additional export sales for 
March-April to private buyers, by mills not 
already fully booked up in those positions. 
disappearance of types of flour vary consider- 


supplies for export of both flour and wheat. Shipping directions 


Prices are unchanged. 


usual quota of bullish information. 


Substantial sales of flour have been made, extra high patent $6.15@6.35, high patent 


THE NORTHWEST 


The anticipated 
domestic flour market 


although many of them, 
be forced to buy again before 
since they are steadily cleaning up 


bakers are watching 
ready to take advantage of any weakening 
in price, but wheat futures, considering how 


although improved over the very low 


while premiums on high protein 


casional evidence of slight mill 
of business on their books. 
was a consistent buyer the past week, tak- 
ing everything offered and asking for more, 
is understood that that coun- 
large quantities of wheat 


amounts of south- 


need much more flour for January, particu- 


Other Latin American markets want flour, 
to that of recent 


but mills have little left to offer for nearby 


awaiting clarification of subsidy differences 
importers and the Cuban govern- 


for January-March. 
demand continues 


Brazil and Ecuador seek- of capacity last week, as com- 





her devel 
further Gevelopments took Quotations Jan. 13: spring standard pat- 


sHort patent $5.95@6, high 
established brands 
family flour, enriched $6.20@6.25, first clear 
second clear $4.55@4.60, 

wheat $5.85@5.90, all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

is a slight improvement 
in the demand for flour locally. 
far from general, 
the market for replacement orders, 
from one to three cars, with an occa- 
sional round lot being taken. 


needs and unfilled sales. 


Prices were unchanged to 5c higher. 
—— e B but some bakers are 


coming and a few 
winter wheat bakery short are holding their purchases down. 
been no change 
springs and hard 
prices have advanced some. 
remain unchanged. 
are fair to good. 


5.85, straight $5.6 established brands 
first clear $5@5.10, second clear 
clear $4.50@4.65; 
wheat short patent $6@6.40, straight $5.50@ 


Directions in the main 
Only scattered small lots 
flour are being 


bookings are reported. Deliveries are only 


$5.95@6.25, standard patent $5.85@6.05, first 
flour $6.35@6.4y, 
Rapidly increasing sales on both hard winter short patent $5.84@5.98, 95% 
business are reported 
They agreed that overseas 
demand and inquiry is ‘‘terrific.’’ 
their full-time production to 


soft winter short patent 


its business to foreign markets, resisting the pres- 


last week was 24 hours each day, for seve 
e ay, for seven old contracts rather than pay present prices. 


duced shipping orders in voluminous quan- shrinking and buyers 


erying for flour immediately without 
not hampered by 
car shortages or bags in this area. 


should be ready 
Bakers are pretty well 
taken care of with old contracts as far 


Britain bought for India. 
other countries are making 


plenty of room for improvement. 

Jobbers report a 
bookings by bakers who are just about out 
of old contracts and have replaced 
them for the next 60 to 


week from six to seven days for an over-all improvement in 


which were at 40%. 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, buying as they continue to fight 
They are looking for lower prices 


flour $5.80, bakers short patent $5.53. Prices 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


are for present requirements only. Hard 
wheat and soft prices are unchanged, spring 
wheat prices are 20c higher including 
clears. 

Central states mills say new business 
is rather light. Bookings consist of car- 
lots, mainly. Consumers are filling their 
wants from old contracts, awaiting lower 


prices before making any new commit- 
ments. Prices are firm. 
Quotations Jan. 11, in 100-lb cottons: 


hard winter wheat bakery standard patent 


$5.60, short patent $5.75, family patent 
$6.05, high protein clears $5.50, low pro- 
tein $4.75; soft winter wheat bakery cake 


$6.35@6.55, short patent $5.85@5.90, family 
patent $6.75, straight $6.15, clears $5.45@ 
5.60; spring wheat short patent $6.35, 
standard patent $6.30, straight $6.25, high 
protein clears $5.85, low protein $6.75. 

Toledo: It is becoming evident that flour 
has got to be bought sooner or later, re- 
gardless of the price and whether buyers 
feel bearish or not. Considerable hand-to- 
mouth buying may prevail because buyers 
may not want to get out on any limb with 
high-priced flour on hand or booked. There 
is more interest and inquiry. No indica- 
tion as yet of any break in prices of flour 
and feed is apparent. Movement of wheat 
has responded somewhat to the turn of 
the year, but there isn’t so much coming 
out and the bid is right near the top for 
the crop. On the other hand, millfeed 
has evidenced signs of recovery. 

Cleveland: Flour business in general has 
taken a new lease on life. Bakers are in- 
clined to ask for prices, especially those 
who will need flour in February, and pur- 
chases have been made for approximately 
60 days in advance. Orders are not large, 
but, from a jobber’s standpoint, it seems 
like old times and a fair amount of flour 
has been sold. 

Jobbers are not 
prices, preferring 
contracts. 

Prices show 
week. Mills 
and were willing to 
for prompt shipment. 

Family flour trade picked up. Although 
the demand seems to be for the small 
sack, 5 ‘to 10 lbs, there was quite a no- 


interested 
to work on 


in present 
their old 


very .little change for the 
seem more anxious to sell 
discount their price 


ticeable improvement over the past four 
weeks. 

Corn meal, white and yellow, is more 
plentiful, and sales have improved, which 
is accounted for by the present cold 
weather. 

Inquiries for semolina are extremely 
light, macaroni manufacturers preferring 


to exhaust their present contracts before 
purchasing more. 

Conditions as a whole seem to indicate 
a healthy flour business from now on. Flour 
stocks are not very large, and, surprising 
as it may seem, bread and cake business 
is very good for January. 

Quotations Jan. 11: spring family 
high gluten $6.30, standard patent 
first clear $5.70; hard winter family 
high gluten $6.20, standard patent $5.80, 
first clear $5.70; soft winter family $6.74, 
short patent $6.84, straight $5.86, first clear 


$5.30. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Output of flour is influenced 
entirely by the supply of empty boxcars. 
The trade is still well-booked and deliv- 
eries are moving slowly. Price changes are 
few for most items with clears showing a 
stronger position. Commitments continue 
at a standstill for the present. 

Quotations Jan. 11, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $7, high gluten $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.15, first clear $5.70; hard winter 
family $7, high gluten $6.60, standard $6.05, 
first clear $5.55; soft winter short patent 
$5.95, straight $5.80, first clear $5.20. 


New York: The total volume of flour 
buying is small, as fill-in replacements 
constitute its bulk. Although stocks on 
hand are ample, forward contracts are not 
heavy and bakers are beginning to show a 
little anxiety to build them up even though 
they are still decidedly bearish. Some mills 
also show more interest in domestic sales, 
particularly where steamship space on 
earlier export orders is not available and 
flour is backing up at the mill. One large 
baking chain and several smaller operators 
were among the buyers for 60-day ship- 
ment and some sellers feel that such a 
basis is sufficiently far ahead at the mo- 
ment when shipping directions are hard 
to obtain and mills are pressing for them. 
However, permits for terminal storage space 
are nearly .as scarce as they were dur- 
ing the war, which complicates deliveries. 

Export inquiries continue although at dim- 
inished tempo and the relation between 
domestic and export business is reaching 
more normal conditions. 

Spring prices are off about 20c from 
the previous week, but other grades are 


$6.60, 
$5.90, 
$6.60, 


about unchanged. Eastern soft winters 
are still practically out of the market, 
but a steady turnover on West coast 


grades is indicated. 

Quotations Jan. 11: spring family fiour 
$6.80@6.90, high glutens $6.70@6.85, stand- 
ard patents $6.15@6.45, clears $5.80@6; 
hard winter standard patents $6@6.15, sof. 
winter straights $5.80@6.25. 

Boston: Flour prices are unchanged in 
the Boston market. Dealers report in- 
quiries increasing in volume, indicating in- 
ventories are getting low. Buyers are ex- 
tremely reluctant, however, as new sup- 
Plies will cost them substantially more 
than their current holdings. These oper- 
ators back their ultra-conservative posi- 
tion with the opinion that commodities are 
due for a substantial recession and they 
cannot visualize a break in the various 
staples that would not embrace flour and 
its related items. On the other hand, 
sellers point to the tremendous export 
they say will keep mills 

near the peak of their 
coupled with reports of 


demand which 
operating at or 
capacity. 


This, 











January 14, 1947 


purchases of large quantities by PMA sub- 
stantiates their position. Bakers’ lines re- 
main dormant. Scattered inquiries are 
more insistent from the smaller operators 
but large users state their inventory posi- 
tion is substantial. 

Quotations. Jan. 11: family flour $6.80@ 
6.90, spring short patents $6.20@6.40, stand- 


ards $6.10@6.30, high gluten $6.35@6.70, 
first clears $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patents $5.90@6.10, straights not quoted, 
soft winter flour $5.75@6.15, high ratio 


$6.70 @7.20. 

Philadelphia: With flour prices unchanged 
to 25¢c sack higher than a week earlier, 
the local market provided no attraction 
for buyers with the result that dealiiugs 
continued sluggish. 

Except for a few small transactions, 
which the trade interpreted as fill-in or- 
ders, no domestic business was reported 
consummated. Typical of prevailing coni- 
tions was a statement by the representative 
of one large mill that he has been unable 
to sell anything since two weeks be! re 
Christmas. ~- 

Principal contributing factor in the pres- 
ent situation is the united front of bak-«rs 
in a firm resistance to current asking 
prices of mills. Most bakeries are s'ill 
consuming the flour they were able to pur- 
chase before the sharp advance. 

There is an almost universal fee! ng 
among consuming interests that flour pri-es 
are due for a sharp downward revision, 
with the result that distributors see no 
hope for an early revival of sizable pur- 
chase orders. 

Meanwhile, stocks on hand in the bak ng 
trade are being further reduced by diily 
production needs and with no visible of- 
forts toward replenishment, supplies g:n- 
erally are much smaller than customary, 

An interesting sidelight on the amo int 
of flour available in baking plants is ‘ at 
one of the recent small orders—interpr: ed 
as a fill-in—was placed by one of the la: ‘er 
consumers. 

All this makes suppliers hopeful ¢ at 
an increasing number of bakeries will nd 
themselves in a position where they wil be 
obliged to enter the market. 

However, mill output as a whole is la: :e- 
ly devoted to export orders so that t ey 
are not pressing their representatives in 
the solicitation of new business. For: gn 
buyers, with their attractive price ofi rs, 
are still active, but it is expected | at 
demand from that quarter will taper « n- 
siderably after April 1. 

One mill which does not market> family 
flour was approached last week with an 
order for 1,000 bags of it for shipment 
abroad and promptly refused the book ng. 

Two ships left the port here with /\vur 
during the week, both destined for S: uth 
America. One of these, the Beatrice \ic- 
tory, took 25,900 bags abroad for Re. ife, 


Brazil, and 6,000 more bags for San “al- 
vador. The Joseph M. Medill’s genoral 
eargo included 500 bags of flour for Rio 


de Janeiro. 

Quotations Jan. 11: spring family $6..5@ 
6.90, high gluten $6.80@7, short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45, first «ear 
$5.65@6.05; hard winter short patent $6.15@ 
6.25, standard $6.05@6.15, soft winter st:nd- 
ard $5.75@6.10. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business here last \ eek 
moved into more normal lines, Inquiry 
came from both jobbers and bakers of the 
area. Although fear still is evident ‘hat 
flour prices may drop in the not di»s‘ant 
future, flour orders placed are of fair ize. 
It is said by mill representatives here ‘hat 
inquiries for shipment in 120 days are 


developing. Local offices have their s:les- 
men out in contrast to the stay-at-! ome 
attitude of the holiday period. Reports 
come back that bakers in this disirict 
look forward to very good business fo: the 
new year. The price range is wider this 
week and a mill’s prices quoted : ally 
make known its position, with ma)» rity 
of mills still not pressing for bus iiess. 
Spring wheat short patent showed ad- 
vances of 18c, with one mill several nts 


over this figure. Family patent sales still 
lag, but prices for advertised bran: in 
several quotations showed 7c advance over 
last week’s price. These higher pric s, it 


is stated, served as a brake to sv eral 
nice-sized orders from large bakeries © the 
district. Bakers here state a sligh’ lull 
in demand for sweet goods is now evi- 
dent. Bakers and jobbers’ contin: to 


place directions at a satisfactory rate with 
flour shipments arriving in good time 


Quotations Jan. 11, cottons: hard \ inter 
$5.87@6.10, medium patent $5.92" 6.16, 


short patent $5.97@6.20; spring wheat $6@ 
6.16, medium patent $6.10@6.21; short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50; high gluten $6.43" 6.80, 
first clear $5.75@6.08; family flour, « iver- 
tised brands $6.20@6.65; other brand: $6@ 


6.20; cake and pastry flour $5.80@7. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: What new flour business ‘here 


is in this territory is chiefly in sma!’ lots 
and hand-to-mouth, according to tra: > re 
ports. Buyers are inclined to stay close 
to shore and even those whose contrac 5 are 
running out are putting off making neW 


commitments. Prices, they say, ar too 
high and all are hoping for a brea, 4! 
though some are of the opinion that thelr 

hopes will be in vain. 
It is believed that a number of kers 
will be forced into the market the = 
ual} 


part of this month or the first of Fe 


and some may book for 90 days. But 
many feel that flour business will be # 
hand-to-mouth affair until the new croP 
Majority of mills are not pushing iyers 
for business, but some are advising !akers 


to replenish stocks, feeling that pric¢ will 
not decline. 


Neither are wholesale grocers i: the 
market and when their present bookin 5 run 
out, they will probably purchase to me«t im- 


mediate requirements rather than plac’ neW 
contracts for future. It is reported that 
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‘MA sub- 
lines re- 
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lot dis: ant 
f fair ~ize. 
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ess for the 
wider this 
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sales still 
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price cutting is rearing its ugly head in 
some sections, and blame being put mostly 
on smaller mills over the country. 

In most instances, shipments are about 
up-to-date, on time and _ pretty nearly 
normal. 

Prices varied, some showing no change 
while others advanced from a week ago. 

Quotations Jan. 11: spring high gluten 
$6.90@7, short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
patent $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.30@6.50; 
hard winter standard $5.80@6.05, short 
patent $6.25, first clear $5.10@5.35, family 
$6.25@6.75; soft wheat family $6.10@6.75, 
short patent $6.25@7; straights $5.60@5.80; 
soft wheat first clear $5.25@5.50; high 
grade soft wheat cut-off $6.25; hard wheat 
short patent $5.90@6; cake flour, extra 
fancy $7.35, pastry flour $6.25; rye flour, 
white $8@8.25, dark $6.25. Self-rising flour 
is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Flour mills still grinding heav- 
ily, with export and domestic bookings 
on hand providing all they can do for 
the next three months, at least. Liberal 
bookings are being made to the Philippines 
and Central-South America, and to the 
government for Chinese shipment. But 
mills would like to have a free hand 
in China and re-establish their brands, so 
far without success. 

Mills have gone slow on eastern business, 
due to the car shortage. They could do 
a greater volume, but they are not press- 
ing sales for fear of restrictive orders which 
were in effect six weeks ago. Consequent- 
ly, they are filling their old contracts and 
are not too enthusiastic about new busi- 
ness. 

Flour prices were raised 5c on most 
brands and on Jan. 11 were quoted as 
follows: all Montana $6.25, high gluten 
$6.26, bluestem bakers $6.08, cake $6.85, 
pastry $5.46, fancy hard wheat clears $6, 
whole wheat 100% $5.60, graham $5.32, 
cracked wheat $5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is no slacken- 
ing in inquiry for Canadian spring wheat 
flour. In fact, milling capacity is inade- 
quate to meet all the demands being made 
upon it. The British Ministry of Food is 
pressing for additional supplies although 
larser quantities have been allocated to 
that market for shipment up to end of 
March. Other countries which are _ per- 
mitted shipments by the Canadian wheat 
board are also clamoring for flour. Trans- 
portation is the main problem now facing 
Canadian flour mills. Heavy snowfalls in 
eastern and western Canada have delayed 
movement of both grain and flour. Prices 
are at ceiling levels in the domestic mar- 
ket and government regulation flour for 
shipment to the United Kingdom is also 
Stabilized. Quotations Jan. 11: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onis $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used; for export, government regu- 
lation flour $11.96 per 280 lbs, January- 
February-March shipment,. Halifax or St. 
John. 

Winter wheat flour is offering in limited 
quantities to domestic buyers. There is 
some export inquiry from the West Indies 
but little or no flour is available for this 
Purpose as wheat is scarce and millers 
are endeavoring to supply their domestic 
customers first. Ceilings are in effect in 
the domestic market while the export price 
has been advanced 80c bbl to cover in- 
creased cost of cotton bags, reduced re- 
turns from the sale of millfeed for export 
and higher labor charges. Quotations Jan. 
11: standard grades for domestic use $5.05 
bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; for export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cot- 
ton, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $5.50 bbl. 

Deliveries of winter wheat by farmers 
are at a= standstill. Due to scarcity of 
feeds they are using any of this grain they 
may have on hand for that purpose. The 
ceiling price is the equivalent of $1.124@ 
1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export sales in Canadian flour 
totaled approximately 330,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. Of this amount a very small 
Portion was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
while 300,000 bus was destined for China, 
the West Indies, South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, and Italy. There is a keen 
domestic trade, and all supplies are mov- 
ing as freely as transportation facilities 
will permit. Quotations Jan. 11: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30 cottons, second patents $4.80, second 
Patents to bakers $4.60. ' 

Vancouver: Export flour trade has been 
fenerally quiet here recently and no im- 
Mediate improvement in shipments is indi- 
cated. There continues to be a very heavy 
demand from China and Manila for any 
Srade of Canadian flour but little business 
is being completed. In the domestic trade, 
hard wheat flour supplies are fairly good 
and demand is holding steady. The large 
bakeries engaged in the bread trade are 
chief consumers, but the smaller oper- 
ators in the cake and pie trade are show- 
ing more interest. Supplies of Ontario cake 
and pastry flour are still extremely poor 
and mills are still working on a number 
of substitutes. Soft wheat grown in Mani- 
toba is being ground extensively into flour 
but the supplies here are on the light side. 
Cash car quotations on hard wheat flour for 
Cotton 98’s as of Jan. 11 follow: first pat- 
ents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B 
$4.90. Cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is unchanged at $7.50. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market was disrupted a lit- 
tle the past week by freer offerings of 
southwestern feed at Chicago, and, lack- 
ing ready buyers, values softened. But 
in the Minneapolis trade area, prices held 
firmly, especially on _ bran. This grade 
seems to be getting increasingly scarcer 
each day. An encouraging note is the 
reported growing demand from feeders in 
northern Iowa. While there has been no 
heavy buying, there is consistent inquiry 
for small lots, and total volume of busi- 
ness being done is on the increase. But 
demand is chiefly for bran, and the heavier 
grades are difficult to move—so’ much so 
that one big mill is now quoting standard 
middlings at 50c ton under bran. Quota- 
tions for January shipment: bran $37@ 
37.50, standard midds. $36.50@37.50, flour 
midds. $40@41, red dog $43@44; February 
$1 more and March $2@3 more. 


Kansas City: A substantial demand for 
shorts by wholesalers and dealers through- 
out the South strengthens the Kansas City 
shorts market daily, regardless of a small 
eastern inquiry. Southern buyers are ask- 
ing for shorts in either mixed or straight 
cars. A weak demand for bran, plus an 
accelerated production due to the large 
export flour demand have caused bran ex- 
cesses in the area, and some tie-in sales 
have been necessary to move bran. Bran 
$33@33.50, shorts $40@40.50. 


Omaha: Millfeed demand continues weak 
for bran. Shorts has picked up in de- 
mand over the past week. Prices: $35 
bran, $38 shorts. , 


Wichita: Supplies are inadequate to meet 
the heavy demand for shorts but are suf- 
ficient for bran. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $34.50, shorts $38.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is_ brisk, 
especially for gray shorts. Mills have little 
difficulty disposing of all offerings, although 
bran has weakened at a time when shorts 
have firmed. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $34@34.50, mill run $36@36.50, gray 
shorts $38@38.50. 


Salina: The demand for bran is slow 
with prices around $1.50 ton lower. An ac- 
tive demand exists for shorts with prices 
$1.50@2 ton higher. Bran supplies are 
plentiful but shorts are _ scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $34@34.50, 
gray shorts $38@39. 

Fort Worth: Bran is plentiful and de- 
mand is slow except for shorts, which are 
in short supply. Quotations, carlots: wheat 
bran $40@41, gray shorts $45@46, burlaps, 
delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Considerably improved situation 
exists with millfeed more salable and at 
better prices. There has been no rush to 
buy. Prices are up about $3 ton from ex- 
treme low price of the crop and supplies 
are now selling at $42 for both bran and 
flours midds., f.o.b. Toledo, in sacks. 

Cleveland: The supply of millfeed met 
the demand last week, the first time that 
this has happened in a long while. Prices 
have remained the same. There has been 
more split-car business. Truckers have 
taken all the millfeed that has been avail- 
able. Quotations Jan. 11, carlots: bran $43, 
standard midds. $44, flour midds. $48. 


Buffalo: The demand for millfeed has 


picked up. Boxcar shortage still is held 
responsible for curtailed output. Prices 
are unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $40.50, 


standard midds. $41.50@42, flour midds. 
$43.50@44, red dog $45.50@46. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are $1.40@2 
higher in the Boston market. There has 
been a noticeable pickup in inquiries since 
the holidays but it is generally character- 
ized as cautious. Reports of transporta- 
tion difficulties emanating from the West 
are being closely watched. and if they 
grow in volume sellers feel that there 
may be a moderate rush for supplies. How- 
ever, most sellers report that current stocks 
are adequate to take care of immediate 
needs. Oil seed meals appear to be in 
abundant supply and the trade looks for 
lower prices in this group. Quotations 
Jan. 11: spring bran $45.40, midds. $45.50 
@46, red dog $58. 


Philadelphia: Some local observers are 
wondering if the fact that bran was un- 
obtainable for so long has not resulted in 
consumers getting out of the habit of using 
this ingredient, with the result that de- 
mand for it will be slow to reach former 
levels. Meanwhile, all millfeed is suffering 
from a lack of inquiry and the only sales 
being negotiated reflect the fact they are 
principally for immediate needs. As a 
whole, comsumers are said to be better 
supplied than normally at this time of year, 
due both to the unseasonably warm weather 
and the smaller farm population. On the 
other hand, there is reported to be a slight 
disinclination on the part of mills to go 
after business at prevailing prices. Jan. 11 
quotations of $46 for bran, $47 for stand- 
ard midds. and $50 for red dog were un- 
changed from Jan. 4 levels. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices have recov- 
ered slightly. Offerings continue to far ex- 
ceed the demands. Retail trade, it is stated, 
bought more liberally the past week, show- 
ing the grain dealers that the over-bought 
condition of millfeeds which has hindered 
retail sales for the past few weeks is 
beginning to clear up. Bran is quoted at 
$44.25 ton, f.o.b, Pittsburgh; standard midds. 
$45.25 ton, and flour midds. $47.25 ton, both 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Atlanta: Demand good for shorts, fair 
for bran; supply of shorts not too plenti- 
ful; wheat bran $44.90@46, gray shorts 


$48@51, standard wheat midds. $49.85, red 
dog flour $55.35, wheat germ $65.25. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $45@46 
ton; midds. $50. 

Ogden: Millfeed supplies are about equal 
to the demand with sales not being forced 
and not eaten up either, and trade at 
about a standoff. Bookings now run into 
April. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$43, midds. $47, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices: $48 and $52; California prices: 
$48.50 and $52.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; $52.75, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is _ insatiable 
and offerings are inadequate. Other feeds 
are scarce and millfeed is considered cheap 
at ceiling prices. Output is at record lev- 
els and practically all of it is made avail- 
able to domestic buyers. Quotations Jan. 
11: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen with no sign of any 
let-up. Practically all supplies are going 
to eastern buyers, and stocks are equivalent 
to demand, despite the heavy buying or- 
ders. Stocks are moving freely to eastern 
provinces and small quantities are being 
shipped from Alberta mills to British 
Columbia. Sales in the three prairie prov- 
inces are quite unimportant, where live- 
stock producers have apparently a_ suf- 
ficient supply of supplementary feeds. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good to excellent. Supplies from western 
mills have been spotty recently and there 
are evidences of some shortages but with 
no apparent reason except possibly diver- 
sion of shipments on orders from the 
Feeds Administrator. Millfeed has been one 
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of the easiest commodities to procure 
here in the last few months, especially 
in comparison with proteins and _ grain. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
soees bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export orders of suf- 
ficient volume to keep these mills in active 
operation until end of March have been 
received from United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Domestic 
sales are also good. Ceilings prevail in 
home markets. Quotations Jan. 11: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demana 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, with no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Stocks are mod- 
erate. Quotations Jan. 11: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Jan. 13; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 

21 28 4 11 

Five mills 

*Four mills. 


37,732 22,761 39,724 *37,446 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v ¥ v 





HELP WANTED 


v 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 200-BBL MILL. 
Raton Flour Mills Co., Raton, N. ° 














WANTED — MILLWRIGHT, MUST BE 
good wood spouter. Over a year’s work 
at good wages. Contact Fraser Milling 
Co., Hereford, Texas. 


SHIFT MILLER — MODERN COLORADO 
mill needs experienced shift miller. ox- 
cellent climate and 
Address 8428, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


conditions. 
Miller, 


working 
Northwestern 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
for work in maintenance department of 
modern corn mill. Day work under good 
working conditions. Applicants must have 
first class experience on industrial equip- 
ment in order to qualify. Apply in per- 

Foods 


son or write to General Corp., 
Corn Mill Division, N. Hobbie Avenue, 
Kankakee, Ill. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY — CAPABLE, 


thoroughly experienced operative miller, 
age 30 to 40 years, to take charge of 
milling operations and be assistant to 
general superintendent in large central 
states, lake port, mill. Grinding soft 
red, soft white, Kansas and spring wheats. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Confidential correspondence invited, Ad- 
dress 8406, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. ‘ 


Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


Philadelphia trade remains quiet, 
with mill representatives reporting 
very little done since two weeks be- 
fore Christmas. The feeling is gen- 
eral among consuming interests that 
flour is due for a sharp price decline. 
The result is a waiting policy, but 
the drain on bakery stocks goes on 
and reserves are down to a smaller 
than customary volume. 


PACIFIC MILLS FILL 
OLD ORDERS 
Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 


ing heavily, with export and domes- 
tic bookings on hand enough to keep 





MILL EXECUTIVES 


Are your statistical and account- 
ing procedures full of duplica- 
tions and sidetracks? 

Are your men still breaking their 
backs in the plant and ware- 
house? 

Let us show you what can be 
done—what we have done for 
others. 





ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Engineers 
Cotton Belt Bidg. ST. LOUIS 2 MO- 








We are principals acting in our 
own behalf willing to 


PAY YOU CASH 


IMMEDIATE 
For ASSETS or CAPITAL 
STOCK of... 

e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
e MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held in strictest con- 

fidence. Personnel retained wherever 

possible. 

Address: Box 1203 147 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — PLACE AS MILLER IN 
-smaller mill or as second in larger. Ad- 
dress 8404, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 














VETERAN COMPLETING COURSE IN 
baking at Dunwoody Institute, with flour 
selling background, desires position with 
reputable flour mill as salesman, Eastern 
territory desired but not essential. Have 
ear, retail experience, and good 
college education in business. Address 
8417, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


sales 





MACHINERY WANTED 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














them busy for the next three months. 
Liberal bookings are being made to 
the Philippines and Central and South 
America and to the government for 
Chinese shipment. Mills, however, 
would like to have a free hand in 
China and re-establish their brands. 
The car shortage forces mills to go 
slow on eastern business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
INCREASES AGAIN 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 229,880 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ing to 4,012,728 sacks, compared with 
3,782,848 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,879,647 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,420,231 
and three years ago 3,688,899. Pro- 
duction increased 42,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 99,000 in the Southwest, 
31,000 in Buffalo, 34,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast and 24,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





St. Louis: Prices have advanced 5c. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $7.60, medium $7.35, special medium 
$7.05, dark $5.85, rye meal $6.60. 

Pittsburgh: Practically no change is not- 
ed in the rye flour situation. Prices re- 
main firm and demand is still light and 
far below the normal rye flour market 
of former years. Rye flour, fancy white 
$7.90@8, medium $7.80@7.90, dark $7.60 
@ 7.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, Wisconsin 
white patent $8.65. 

New York: Diminishing stocks force light 
rye sales but buyers are resisting high 
prices as strongly as possible. Pure white 
rye $7.95@8.10. 





Chicago: Demand for rye flour continues 
quiet and the sale of only a few cars is 
an improvement. Directions are only fair. 
Prices are firm at practically unchanged 
levels. White patent rye $7.61@7.70, me- 
dium $7.35@7.50, dark $5.25@6.71. 

Buffalo: Government control and exports 
are important factors in the rye shortage, 
though the demand from regular channels 
is just normal with prices still up but 
unchanged from last week. Quotations, 
cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.95, medium 
$7.75, dark $7.10. 

Philadelphia: Pricewise the local rye mar- 
ket is displaying a steady undertone with 
the result that dealings show no _ indi- 
eation of breaking out of their long-ten- 
anted rut. The baking trade is still hope- 
ful of a break in prices, with the recently 
developed setback in other commodities in 
mind as a sample of what might happen 


to this type of flour. Supplies on hand 
are reported nearing the vanishing point 


in some establishments, making observers 
wonder if recent reports that some pro- 
ducers will suspend output of rye products 
until they find prices more attractive will 
actually happen. Virtually every bakery in 
the area is using far less rye flour than 
heretofore. The Jan. 11 quotation on rye 
white of $8@8.10 is unchanged from the 
previous week. 


Cleveland: There were more inquiries 
this past week for rye flour and conse- 
quently there were more sales, jobbers 


purchasing their nearby needs and bakers 








Lf 

WANTED—1 EXPERIMENTAL BUHLER 
mill. Give age, condition, price and other 
details. Address 8423, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Vv rarer nec armenememnet 











FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., Sr. 

Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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purchasing their necessities. Several cars 
of rye flour were purchased, and this past 
week has shown a greater interest in sales 
than has been displayed for some time, 
There was no price change. Patent white 
rye flour $7.80@8, medium rye flour $7.60 
@ 7.80. 

Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour has 
diminished to a point where some local 
millers feel they will be practically out 
of the market for the remainder of this 
crop year. Prices have risen to a point 
where bakers no longer are interested, and 
buying is confined largely to small lots 
ex-warehouse. Pure white rye flour is held 
at $7.60@7.75 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium at 20@25c less, and 
dark $5.60@6.50, with one mill holding the 
latter as high as 





Western Canada Visible Grain Suppl, 


Visible supply of grain in the western 


inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Jan. 10, 1947 (00's 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 10,429 1,274 7,562 4,084 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,596 ss S708 139 
CHEren .issc. 43 ‘9 ° ss 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VECETO 6.600600 261 ee 484 1,767 

WHEN 506s ees 16,328 1,274 9,840 5.990 

VORP GEO ..css 31,486 1,040 10,606 13,472 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 10: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,475 74 1,003 $20 
Pacific seaboard. 1,123 ee 133 9 
Other terminals* 57 a6 15 5 

cv ee 2,655 74 1,151 35 


Shipments during week ending Jan. 1 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





7 eee 920 2 599 147 
Pacific seaboard. 1,951 a 81 15 
Other terminals* 71 o* 6 39 

i eee 2,941 2 686 500 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Jan. 10, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..105,224 5,193 35,029 24.817 





Pacific seaboard. 26,342 2,405 399 

Churchill ....... 1,094 es 1 os 

Other terminals* 932 as 316 1,903 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 

1-Jan. 10, 1947: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 22,726 

Pacific seaboard. 313 

CHOPCHI scccaes 

Other terminals* 699 682 2 


*All other terminals and semi-public (er- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 4, 1947, and Jan. 5, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the !’ro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American— --—in bond— 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

4, 5, 4, ; 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
pf | ares 56,256 95,804 4,171 22,666 
CRM Asiewtiews 27,871 11,065 eee ous 
SEED: 6644555 9,158 45,607 1,145 126 
BO 666.04 6004 2,476 4,421 1,300 175 
OO . ge 20,984 20,728 2,383 655 
Flaxseed 4,635 6,709 ere 106 
Soybeans 21,704 23,597 ‘ coe 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Jan. 
4 (figures for corresponding date a ear 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 261,000 (111,000); soybeans, 153", (00 
(74,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 4, 1947 
(000’s omitted) 









Wheat Oats Rye Burl'y 
Baltimore ...... e = 242 
eer 48 ay a 
BURAIO oak secs 2,115 1,145 749 927 
OCRIGRHO 22s seece ° 477 
OS eee a és 75 as 
New York ....:% 200 o* ns 133 
‘Sar ee 126 = . 
Philadelphia .... 8 
Oo) eee 2,497 1,145 1,301 302 
Dec. 28, 1946 .. 3,132 1,170 1,375 941 
Jan. 5, 1946 20,036 2,889 175 655 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a 
tling prices for Jan. 4 and 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 


comparison of set- 
Jan. 1 at 





BRAN— Jan. 4 Jan. 1 
January ..... 36.50 $32.50@ 3.50 
February 37.50 ere’ he 4.50 
| eee oe ee @T37.15 coe @*35.00 
CA ere -++-@t37.50 wee @* 35.50 
BS ice tates Po pee vee @* 15.25 
errr. 35.00@ 35.35 oo @*4.00 

SHORTS— 

January ..... 37.00@ 37.75  39.25@ '0.25 
February .... 38.00@ 38.75 39.00@ 9.99 
March . 39.50@ 40.25 39.25@ 9.95 
DEE vee eke ee: Meee he 38.75@ 9.49 
Sees 39.65@ 40.25 38.75@ °9.79 
ee 6ead aed’ 38.75@. 39.75 38.00@ ‘9.00 
Sales (tons) .. 240 1one 

*Sale. *Asked. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


type of product desired by people 
have existed for so long that there 
is coupled with enormous purchas- 
ing power a correspondingly great ac- 
cumulated need by those same peo- 
ple and, as my secretary says, an 
“itch” to buy. She says she just 
itches to buy a lot of new clothes, 
a lot of new shoes, a new car. 

There isn’t any question but what 
we have a big business immediately 
ahead of us, because we face an over- 
whelming demand and a tremendous 
ability in the form of money to satis- 
fy that demand. 

Limitations upon the extent of the 
business we do in the immediate fu- 
ture will be those which are due to 
industrial strife and consumer fears. 

Fear of possible future unemploy- 
ment will limit consumer purchases 
which otherwise would be made. The 
long depression, lasting almost con- 
tinuously through the 1930’s won’t 
soon be forgotten by the people of 
this country, in spite of unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age benefits, 
and other protections provided by 
federal and state laws. 

The people of this country realize 
that we have a federal debt of about 
$300,000,000,000. They know this 
debt will have to be paid but they 
are uneasy as to what effect its 
liquidation may have upon them- 
selves as individuals. 

It took $16,000,000,000 to pay off 
the debt incurred during the Civil 
War. At the close of that great 
struggle between the states 40,000,- 
000 people faced the colossal job of 
paying off a federal debt of $16,000,- 
000,000, yet the debt was paid. The 
new debt will be paid. 

The new debt will be paid as the 
Civil War debt was paid, by in- 
creased industrial production. There 
is no other way by which it can be 
done. 

An unrestrained freedom of oppor- 
tunity will stimulate invention and 
scientific discovery, the development 
of new products and new processes, 
which will not only add to the sum 
total of life’s joys and comforts but 
which will be the means, at the same 
time, of maintaining a high level of 
employment, while providing for the 
reduction of the federal debt with 
which this country is now burdened. 

As soon as it becomes apparent 
to the average individual that with 
the increased industrial production 
brought about by freedom of oppor- 
tunity with the corresponding de- 
velopment of new products and new 
processes, there will automatically 
be created the means of maintaining 
this high level of employment; just 
that soon will the average person 
feel that he can plan his own indi- 
vidual economic life. The natural 
result will be expenditures for new 
homes, new furnishings, new auto- 
mobiles, and other purchases, a part 
of the payments for which must be 
made out of future income. 

People are markets. Markets are 
People. Who these people are, where 
these people are, what these people 
want, what they can afford to pay 
for the things they want, how much 
they will consume, through which 
channels of distribution they can be 
Most satisfactorily served—these are 
the questions which each of us must 
answer for his individual company if 
we are to measure up to our re- 
Sponsibilities and if we are to take 
advantage of the opportunities which 
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are immediately ahead of us. 
Concerted effort, clear - headed 
thinking, intelligent action did the 
job of production so desperately 
needed for the war. A combination 
of exactly these same basic quali- 
ties which achieved our objectives 
during the war years will accomplish 
exactly the same measure of success 
over a long period of years, if ap- 
plied to the problem of distribution. 
At no time in our industrial his- 
tory has the importance of intelli- 
gent planning ever been so great as 
at this particular time. Some busi- 
nesses will fail because of their in- 
ability properly to plan their oper- 


ations over the next decade. They 
can have no possible opportunity of 
survival. 

The automobile was invented with- 
in the memory of the majority of 
the men in this room. Since the firs: 
automobile was built. 1,467 companies 
have gone into the business of manu- 
facturing automobiles. Eleven com- 
panies survived—the so-called “Big 
Three,” and eight independents. 
Measured by the 1,456 companies in 
the automobile business which per- 
ished during a period of some 40 
years, the automobile business was 
not a successful venture. Measured 
by the millions of stockholders and 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 
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employees who have realized steady 
incomes through the route of wages 
and dividends derived from this great 
new industry, the automobile manu- 
facturing business has become a tre- 
mendous asset to this country. 
Many of those 1,456 automobile 
manufacturing concerns which fell 
by the wayside never had a chance. 
Many concerns in many different 
lines of business in this country 
will never have a chance, but a high- 
er percentage of successes will re- 
sult from manufacturing operations 
in the future than was achieved 
in the past, because of the greatly 
increased availability of information 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


















SPRING WHEAT er + Lt Te eae WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS . FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM °¢ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 





Courtesy C.N.R. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Windsor, an important industrial 
centre, with automobile and accessory 
factories, chemical works, salt-works and 
a cereal plant, is situated on the south- 
west shore of the Detroit River, opposite 
the city of Detroit, Michigan. On the 
direct water-route of the Great Lakes, 
served by Canadian and American rail- 
ways, and connected with Detroit by 
ferries, two tunnels and a suspension 
bridge, Windsor enjoys the best of 
transportation facilities. 


In addition, Windsor is a residential 
city with fine churches and schools. In 
1935, the city of Windsor—incorporated 
in 1892, was united with the municipali- 
ties known as the ‘‘Border Cities” (East 
Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville). 


Windsor today, adjacent to our good 





neighbour the U.S.A., performs a role of 
a good-will ambassador as a major port 
of entry for American tourists. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


RR ee ey saa delalaciniee ected ees ae a Pom es NE NR 





S=a=>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SOO >A 














- JUTE 5 JUTE rt AG y COTTON - JUTE 4 

- BAGS - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON | 

{ : The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited _ } h 


a ‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
ve Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USED 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - 
CABLE ADDRESS - - - 





Since wt A 
James fechardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL. and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


Grain 


















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 


















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘'Wotmacs” 
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essential to the proper planning of 
business activities. 

The man who thinks that only 
the larger firms can afford product 
research, marketing research, and 
other necessary research activities, 
is very much mistaken. There are 
professional organizations available 
to a business of any size, many of 
which have rendered outstanding 
service to industrial organizations. 

Business associations and organ- 
izations of various types can be of 
great assistance to their members. 
They have been getting prepared for 
the job of providing us with the 
information and ideas which will be 
invaluable in our future planning. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has served the manufac- 
turers of this country for more than 
50 years. If you are not taking full 
advantage of the many services and 
activities of this greatest of all busi- 
ness organizations, let me urge that 
you do so. The membership of the 
NAM includes more than _ 13,000 
manufacturing concerns, embracing 
more than 75% of those employed in 
manufacturing, and representing out- 
put of more than 85% of all war 
production of this. country. 

More than 2,000 top management 
executives of manufacturing firms 
are directors, officers and committee 
members of the association.’ The or- 
ganization itself is most distinctly 
not “big business.” Rather it is “all 
business’—large and small. The em- 
ployed staff of the organization is 
composed of outstanding industrial 
and economic experts. Forty-three 
committees and advisory groups com- 
pose the breakdown of association 
interests and activities. 

These committees and advisory 
groups cover the whole range of 
business problems related to manu- 
facturing. Some of them embrace 
finance, production, distribution, tax- 
ation and employment. The field 
of human relations is an important 
one in NAM committee activity, in- 
cluding committees on_ industrial 
health, safety, medical advisory and 
social security. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has worked tirelessly upon 
many of the problems which are now 
facing us in this reconversion and 
postwar era. It is prepared with 
facts which will be found not only 
useful but vital in our future plan- 
ning. 

The National Industrial Council, 
which is an affiliate of the NAM, 
embraces 321 industrial associations, 
representing membership from every 
section of the country, the trade 
association membership representing 
some 40,000 industrial companies of 
various types. Information of im- 
portance to industry and industrial 
association operations is provided 
these associations through the New 
York and Washington offices of the 
board. 

There are government facilities 
available to all kinds of business. 
The Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Reserve System, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and many oth- 
er government departments issue fac- 
tual material of great value in any 
business undertaking. 

Unfortunately, many of these gov- 
ernment reports have not been made 
available in forms which are most 
useful to the average businessman. 
This is well illustrated by a recent 
incident. It seems that someone had 
wired to a government bureau asking 
whether hydrochloric acid could be 
used to clean a given type of boiler 
tube. The answer was “Uncertain- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


vs te Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





Januai 






€ 











LA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











PRAT’ 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, 


FEEDS: 
6s Kings Street. Eust : 
FORONTS. CANADA 


F Feed. S 4 Grain Screeni = 
lour. Feed. Seed Grain. reenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal —— 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
+ a 
ee 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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i <Q. IT’S IN THE RECORD 





my LIMITED ~ 
and Importers ™ 
: CANADIAN 
i SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 








at 
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_ Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WINNIPEG « TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL ~ ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 




















Lake of the Woods 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


illing Co., Limited 






ee 





Cable Address & aN ALL 
‘ ” Cris An N 
HASTINGS MUNG COMPAHY CABLE CODES 
we Edy, 
Montreal Ra ee USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 





Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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LE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





















Ci I By 0 


HOIN, 


MINNEAPOLIS 








J. M. CHILTON, in. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS pin 2iv'ivo 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  omaua NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


















15 WEST 10th ST. 


McVEIGH & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 





KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 



















IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 


Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste ApprEss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 



















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Gogsote CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns. Mituxe Co., Inman, Kan. 





















“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











‘ 





Baccus 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour wi: hout an equal anywhere 


Plain and Self-rising 


TINE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUTLER, KANSAS 
Sontiern Regional Office 
35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 













of hard wheat. 








66 Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“A husband like yours must have 
been hard to find.” 
“He still is when I want him.” 


¢¢¢ 


Snob: My ancestors came over on 
the Mayflower. 

Snubbed: Good thing they did, 
wasn’t it? The immigration laws are 
so much stricter now. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Lawyer: Here’s my bill. Please 
pay me $500 down and $50 a week 
thereafter for 10 weeks. 

Client: Sounds like buying a car. 

Lawyer: I am. 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: Elmer, I wonder why we 
can’t save money? 

Husband: Easy. The neighbors are 
always doing something we can’t af- 


ford. 
¢?¢¢ 


Visiting American: The unions here 
in England are very much like ours 
at home. 

Englishman: Yes, the resemblance 


is striking. 
¢¢¢ 


Anxious Parent: Is my son really 
trying? 
Teacher: Very! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Tourist: Is this spring sanitary? 
Native: Must be. Everybody drinks 


from it. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


1st Business Man: Since I have 
my new car, I don’t walk to the bank 
to make my deposits. 

2nd Business Man: Now you drive 
over, eh? 

1st Business Man: No. I just don’t 


make any. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Neighbor (over the back fence): 
“Say, didn’t your wife used to be aw- 
fully nervous? She’s cool and com- 
posed as a cucumber lately. What 
did it?” 

“The doctor told her that her kind 
of nervousness was the natural re- 
sult of advancing age.” 


*? @ 


Angry Father: What do you mean 
by bringing my daughter home at 4 
o’clock in the morning? 

He: Well, you see, sir, I have to 
be at work by 7. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Judge: Did you have complete con- 
trol of yourself at the time of the 
accident? 


Meek Little Man: No, sir. My wife | 


was with me. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


An old lady and a very small boy 
were seated side by side in the pew 
of a church. As the collection plate 
was being passed, the boy noticed 
that she was fumbling inside her 
purse. 

“Here,” he whispered, “you take 
my dime—I can hide under the seat.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


at 
































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA “ 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 













WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Geeak' Western Eley ator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "Blevat: ” 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Buildin: 








Farmers & Merchants Milling ©. 
Quality Flours 


’ Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Januar 


ee 


Abilene - 
Acme-Ev 
Acme Fl 
Allen, Ja 
Alva Ro! 
Amber 
Amendt 
Americar 
Americar 
Americar 
America 
America: 
Americal 
Ames Hz 
Anheuser 
Appraisa 
Archer-!I 
Arnold | 
Arrow M 
Atkinson 


Bagpack, 
Baker P 
Bang, 
Barnett . 
Baxter, 4 
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ties of reactive processes make use 
of hydrochloric acid undesirable 
where alkalinity is involved.” The 
inquirer wrote back thanking the 
bureau for the advice and saying 
that he would use hydrochloric acid. 

The bureau responded by wiring: 
“Regrettable decision involves un- 
certainties. Hydrochloric acid will 
produce sub-muriate invalidating re- 
actions.” Again the man wrote thank- 
ing the bureau for its advice, saying 
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that he was glad to know that hydro- 
chloric acid was all right. This time 
the bureau wired in plain English: 
“Hydrochloric acid will eat hell out 
of your tube.” I mention this in- 
cident simply to caution you to be 
certain that you understand the full 
import of some of the material which 
you may desire to obtain from gov- 
ernment sources. 

As I said earlier in my talk, the 
emphasis from now on is upon sell- 
ing. But selling involves a lot more 
than simply an expense account, a 
lot of funny stories, an order book, 
a pocketful of cigars, and a slap 
on the back. Selling is one of the 


very important functions in the field 
of distribution. Distribution involves 
many complexities. It involves a de- 
termination of markets: world mar- 
kets, national markets, sectional 
markets, local markets—people. It 
involves product design, production 
costs, distribution costs, warehousing, 
servicing. It involves packaging, dis- 
play, determination of retail outlets, 
advertising. It involves sales train- 
ing, dealer relationships, dealer train- 
ing. Distribution is a complicated 
problem. It is more complicated 
than production because production 
can be and is controlled within rigid 
limits. 





Distribution. must contend 





testing wheat for baking quality 
was once a pioneering step 


The introduction of the bake test into grain trad- 


Time was when wheat was wheat—and bread was 
any kind of bread according to the latest crop. 
Building wheat reserves and blending for uniformity 
from one crop season to the next, now an old story 
to the milling trade, once made industry news. 

Hand in hand with the spread of this practice 
came the testing of wheat samples and blends for 
their bread baking quality. It is interesting to recall 
that Cargill was the first grain merchant to apply 
the pilot mill and test oven to the problem apprais- 
ing wheat values for its customers. Today the prac- 
tice of buying wheat on pre-tested performance has 
become basic. 


WYorrices IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 


ing is just one example of the alertness of the Cargill 
organization to the sort of innovations that make 
for progress. Through research, through many kinds 
of laboratory analyses and tests, Cargill is constant- 
ly ‘pioneering new methods, keeping alert to new 
opportunities to serve in the fullest possible way 
both producer and processor of grain. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS 
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with many external and often yp. 
controllable factors. 

Distribution planning is the most 
important job ahead of industry to. 
day. It will continue to be the 
most important job ahead of us for 
many years to come. Therefore, ajj 
business aids available to the solv. 
tion of any distribution problem 
should be utilized continuously as 
tools of management. 

The sales manager of today faces 
a tremendous job. The sales depart. 
ments of most businesses have to be 
rebuilt. Your sales manager is not 
only entitled to every bit of help 
which can be made available to him, 
but he must have it if he is to do 
the job which lies ahead. And if he 
doesn’t do the job in your business 


.and in my business we won't have Ff 
full employment and if we don't f 


have a high level of employment 
and a high level of individual pros- 
perity in the years ahead of us we 
won’t continue to have free enter- 
prise as we now understand it. 

A high level of employment and a 
high level of individual prosperity 
will be brought about by the indus. 
trial activity which can only come 
from close application of top man- 
agement men to the problem of dis- 
tribution. We are all in the spot- 
light. It will follow us regardless 
of the moves we make. Let's be 
certain that those moves are made 
only after we have fortified our- 
selves with adequate information. A 
businessman’s judgment is_ limited 
only by his information. 





Major Strange 
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especially from Canada, if only they 
could sell abroad more of their own 
products. But their exports have 
greatly declined since 1929. 

These declines were caused by the 
high tariffs set up in the United 
States, Canada and other countries, 
and which tariffs greatly hindered 
the exchange of foodstuffs for goods 
the world over. The same decline 
in exports of wheat, it will be re- 
membered, occurred in Canada from 
the same cause. The final effect of 
these tariffs, then, was to reduce 
sharply the incomes of the people 
of Denmark and Holland, and of 
our prairie farmers, and did even 
more; they greatly lowered the nu- 
tritional standard of living of the 
people of Europe. We’ll have more 
to say of these evil tariffs in a subse- 
quent broadcast. 

Denmark and Holland are making 
a great effort, now that the war is 
over, to win back their former world 
markets for dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts and for their hogs and _ bacon. 
They certainly will succeed, which 
means that exports of bacon and 
dairy products from Canada will tend 
to decline from the present high 
level. This means, further, that oul 
prairie farmers will have to depend 
more on wheat than they do at pres 
ent, which makes it imperative for 
them to obtain the highest possible 
price for their wheat while high 
world prices are available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


WHEAT AND CORN 

Wheat contains, on the averagé 
10.6% moisture, 1.8% ash, 12.2% pro 
tein, 1.7% fat, 2.4% crude fiber and 
71.3% starch, sugar, etc. Corn com 
tains, on an average, 10.8% mols 
ture, 1.5% ash, 10% protein, 43% 
fat, 1.7% crude fiber and 71.7% 
starch, sugar, etc. 
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It takes balance in your flour treatment program, too. 
Balance that can best be obtained by a complete flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching service designed by 
experts familiar with all phases of flour treatment to give 
proper weight to each of the varying factors. And that’s 
why we think that N-A’s Flour Milling Service working 
with your own consultants and technicians can give you a 


more uniform—miore economical product of highest qual- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL 
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ity and can save you time, money and headaches as well. 


N-A’s Flour Milling Service can be tailored to fit your 
particular needs to give you the trouble-free balanced 
treatment to best solve your individual problems, Why not 
call your N-A Representative today—he’ll be glad to tell 
you, too, about Agene for maturing—Beta Chlora for 
pH control—Novadelox for color and 


N-Richmeni-A for uniform enrichment. 





AGENE 
= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
= for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE | 
DRAWING A NEW [ ‘ YES-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS AQ pam, oS DRESS FOR THAT 
| OLD-TIME QUALITY! 











